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EXTRA 
FLAVOR 


AND  ANOTHER  BIG  ADVANTAGE  FOR  YOU   IN   CAMELS— 


WHEN  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  thing  in  smoking  is  the 
smoke  ! 

Your  taste  tells  you  that  the  smoke 
of  slower- burning  Camels  gives 
you  extra  mildness,  extra  coolness, 
extra  flavor. 

Now  Science  tells  you  another  im- 


portant 


md  welcome 


Camel's  slower  burning. 

Less  nicotine—/;/  the  smoke!  28',  o 
nicotine  than  the  average  of 
the  other  brands  tested  —  ;')/  the 
smoke!  Less  than  any  of  them— /'h 
the  smoke!  And  it's  the  smoke  that 
reaches  you. 

Try  Camels ...  the  slower-burning 
cigarette ...  the  cigarette  with  more 
mildness,  more  coolness,  more 
vor,  and  less  nicotine  in  the  smoke ! 
And  more  smoking,  too  —  as  ex- 
plained beneath  package  at  right. 


"SMOKING  OUT"  THE  FACTS  about  nicotine.  Experts,  chem- 
ists analyze  the  smoke  of  5  of  the  largest-selling  brands  . . . 
find  that  the  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains  less 
nicotine  than  anv  of  the  other  brands  tested. 


burning  25% 
slower 

than  the  average  of  the  4 
other  of  the  largest-selling 
brands  tested— slower  than 
any  of  them— Camels  also 
give  you  a  smoking  plus 
equal,  on    the   average,  to 

3  EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 
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EITHER  WAY- 


over  your  dress  or  with  a  skirt,  it's  a  smooth  sweater  cardigan  of  fine,  soft  wool  and 
angora. 

YouMI  need  at  least  one  in  Pink,  Blue, 

Natural   or   Aqua $6.95 

MILBURN'S   ON    CHURCH   STREET    IN    EVANSTON 
ALSO  AT  KREMER'S,  PALMER  HOUSE,  CHICAGO 


(l5oneie66    (J^c 


ananas 

(to  be  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  throat  spray  and  tivo  zithers) 


(J.  STAGGER  through  life  with  a  smirk  on  my  face, 
With  a  sneer  wrinkling  up  my  schnozzola; 
I  act  debonair  with  a  bored,  detached  air 
And  swill  nothing  but  old  Coca  Cola; 
I  think  nothing  of  dancing  with  Rogers 
Or  prancing  on  horses  who  leap  like  Beelzebub, 
And  shouting  "huzza!"  "tally  ho!"  and  "hot  cha." 
At  the  home  runs  of  either  a  Sox  or  Cub. 
I'll  hack  off  a  corn  with  a  look  of  sheer  scorn 
From  the  base  of  my  foot,  metatarsical, 
And  stand  in  the  lobby  (a  thespian  hobby) 
At  plays,  whether  tragic  or  farcical. 
I  look  rather  frowzy,  as  magna  cum  lousy 
I  pursue  the  muses  at  college, 
With  much  hesitation  and  procrastination 
I  gormandize  pre-distilled  knowledge. 
My  simian  features  remind  several  creatures 
Of  Caesar's  division  of  Gaul; 
My  smile  on  a  photo  is  tortured, 
In  toto,  I'm  not  photogenic  at  all. 
Consulting  ouiji  boards. 
Fighting  off  savage  hordes. 
Gilding  the  mythical  lily,  squeezing  the 
Brilliantine  back  in  the  bottle's 
Diverting,  but  frightfully  silly. 
Dammitt,  what  does  rhyme  with  silly; 


G.  S.  Elrick 
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February  and  a  new  semester.  On  this  month's  cover  of  the  PURPLE 

PARROT  are  Merrie  Purton,  Gordon  Langlois,  Marilyn  Johnson, 

Hilary   Conroy.    Lyn   Edwards    and    Don    Gustavson   "recuperating 

from  exams  around  the  fire.'' 

A    graphic   photo    by   Jim 

Bixby. 
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SUDDENLY  IT'S  SPRING^ 

AND  YOU  WANT  A  NEW  DRESS  EOR  DATES 

For  tKe  sKeer  joy  of  the  suns  return  engagement  .  .  .  the  sun  that  makes  time-worn  clothes  shabby 
by  Its  brilhance  .  .  .  you  want  a  new  date  dress  to  celebrate  !  A  dress  that  s  alive  and  young  and  lull 
of  fresh  ideas  like  the  one  Pat  Fischer,  Tri  Delt,  is  wearing.  A  "double-feature"  polka  dotted  rayon 
crepe  ...  its  own  polka  dotted  petticoat  peeks  through  bands  of  net.  Black,  navy,  cocoa,  22.95.  And 
there's  Helen  Saunders,  A  O  Pi,  appearing  radiantly  smart  in  a  two-tone  sheer  that  salutes  Spring 
in  America  with  embroidered  gold-colored  stars  and  "U.  S.  initials.  Chartreuse  or  chamois  with  navy. 
17.95.  You  11  nnd  dozens  more  with  the  same  sleek  design  and  price  appeal  in  Carson's  College  Shop. 


CAKSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO 

College  Shop,  Fourth  Floor 


SUDDENLY  IT'S  SPRING 

—  AND  YOU  WANT  A  NEW 
COSTUME  FOR  CLASS 

You  want  to  break  loose  from  tKe  tired  Winter  colors 
ana  tried  Winter  costumes  .  .  .  you  want  sometliin(^ 
utterly  new  and  young  and  as  attractive  as  the  4-way 
suit  Jean  Quiring,  Pi  Beta  PKi,  wears.  It's  one  of 
tKose  "wardrote  suits""  that  you  can  vary  in  at  least 
half  a  dozen  becoming  costumes.  Consisting  of  a 
herringbone  tweed  skirt  and  jacket,  a  rayon  crepe 
skirt  and  blouse  in  contrasting  and  matching  com- 
binations of  blue,  beige,  green,  brown,  aqua.  19.95. 
Or  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Hertha  Hartung,  Alpha 
Chi  Omega,  keeping  up  with  the  fashion  times  in  a 
striking  diamond  print  rayon  faille  jacket  dress  with 
the   new   long  stud-cuff  sleeves.  Navy.  22.95. 

CARSON   PIRIE  5COTT  &  CO 

College  Shop,  Fourth  Floor 


Who  will  be  the  Syllabus  beauty  queen?  We''d 
tell  you  if  ive  could,  but  Benny  and  Allen  haven^t 
made  up  their  minds  yet — or  at  least  Benny  hasn't. 
Here's  Hazel  Miller,  University  of  Illinois  Prom 
queen,  tvho  ivill  arrive  tomorroiv  via  ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL  to  be  a  guest  of  honor  at  the  N.  U.  Prom. 
Can  ISorthivestern  keep  her  record  for  beautiful 
women  with  competition  such  as  this? 
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A  Bi^A  Zife  Vie4A^ 


Insurance  rates  are  steadily  increas- 
ing at  the  D.U.  house.  What  with  Bill 
Urlaub's  broken  chin  and  back,  Fred 
Jannasch's  back  in  the  same  condition 
as  Urlaub's,  Al  Jamra's  broken  wrist, 
(not  to  mention  slight  exposure  and 
dampness  picked  up  in  Lake  Michigan 
and  a  sixty-mile  gale  with  his  friend 
Art  Hutchison )  and  the  lacerated  hands 
of  brothers  Lengs,  Boetcher,  O'Brien, 
Czajkowski,  and  Holtzman,  you  can  find 
the  whole  members  of  the  fraternal  or- 
der almost  any  time,  rubbing  their  rab- 
bit's feet  or  salaaming  on  their  prayer 
rugs. 

It's  things  like  that,  that  make  the 
Prudential  look  at  the  Metropolitan  and 
hopelessly  shake  its  collective  head. 


Along  with  the  rest  of  the  Commerce 
school  we  were  wending  our  way  up  the 
steps  of  the  library  one  night,  trailing 
behind  three  very  gloomy  gents  loaded 
with  books.  They  had  just  reached  the 
door  when  it  was  forcibly  thrust  open 
from  the  inside  and  a  young  man  came 
tearing  out  dragging  his  girl  behind 
him.  Obviously  he  was  in  a  hurry,  but 
just  as  they  went  by  she  said  in  the  most 
plaintive  voice,  "Darling,  wouldn't  you 
rather  get  drunk?"  For  a  minute  it 
looked  like  the  three  weary  ones  were 
going  to  turn  around  and  follow.  .  .  . 
Hiegho. 


Deering  Library  between  the  time  all 
exams  are  finished  and  the  time  registra- 
tion starts. 

And  then  there  was  the  coed  we  met 
who  told  us  that  the  blue  book  cover  on 
last  month's  PARROT  reminded  her  of 
the  "War-Scare"  issue  the  DAILY  put 
out  last  year.  Which  is  a  nice  refreshing 
collegiate  point  of  view,  but  I  hope  the 
news  doesn't  get  around  to  Hitler.  It 
would  hurt  him  to  see  his  Blitzkrieg 
overshadowed  by  a  couple  of  sheets  of 
light  blue  paper. 


Or  you  can  always  say,  "Let's  go  'out 
west'  for  a  couple  of  .  .  .  hours." 


We  were  working  pretty  late  in  the 
office  one  night — the  building  was  dark 
and  quiet  and  it  was  beginning  to  look 
as  though  we  might  have  a  magazine  to 
put  out  this  month,  when  a  knock  on  the 
door  interrupted  us.  So  we  answered  it. 
It  turned  out  to  be  two  black-coated  in- 
dividuals who  had  concentration-camp 
pallors  and  bulging  brief  cases. 

The  back  one  poked  the  front  one  who 
pointed  in  our  office  and  said,  blandly, 
"Do  you  have  a  telephone?" 

We  said,  "Yes,  we  do,  but — "  and 
were  just  going  to  explain  about  how 
they  keep  it  locked  because  strangers 
I  we  personally  think  they  were  agitators 
from  the  DAILY)  kept  coming  in  and 
calling  Port  au  Prince  and  Keokuk  and 
places,  but  the  front  one  raised  his  hand 
and  silenced  us. 

"Yes,  they  do,"  he  said  to  the  back 
one,  and  they  both  hurried  out  and  went 
down  the  steps. 

So  we  went  back  and  finished  our 
work.    It  was  a  nice  little  interlude. 


The  Phi  Mu  Delt  house  has  been  full 
of  subversive  elements  of  late.  Several 
weeks  ago  Conroy  and  Langlois  received 
the  word  to  set  up  "The  Organization", 
a  noble  order,  to  combat  a  sinister  group 
known  as  the  Dark  Three.  At  the  time 
no  one  knew  anything  about  the  Dark 
Three  except  that  they  were  bad.  Just 
how  bad  they  were  was  revealed  last 
week  when  floods  of  ominous  notes  be- 
gan to  harass  the  members  of  "The 
Organization." 

They  came  from  various  sinners  who 
signed  themselves  "The  Phantom,"  "The 
Dart,"  "The  Skull,"  "The  Shadow  and 
his  Five  Horsemen,"  and  "The  Frozen 
Finger"  (who  writes  his  warnings  on 
toilet  paper ) .  Stu  Wells,  Organization 
high  executioner,  has  sharpened  his 
hatchet  and  promises  to  end  the  revolt 
in  a  week.    Meanwhile  there  is  havoc. 

THE  PHI  KAPPA  SIGMAS  are  suf- 
ering  as  a  body  from  an  attack  of  over- 
altruism.  Or  else  their  boys  are  just  too 
impulsive. 

It  seems  that  the  Phi  Kaps  (who  also 
have  a  menagerie  according  to  almost 
any  week's  Once  Over  Lightly)  have  a 
charming  custom  of  sending  an  orchid 
to  the  little  ladies  who  receive  the  Phi 
Kap  badge.  Which  is  all  very  nice  for 
everyone  and  the  money  comes  out  of 
the  social  fund. 

But  this  year  the  boys  seem  to  have 
got  carried  away  either  by  plain  old- 
fashioned  love,  or  a  combination  of  low 
draft  numbers  and  thoughts  of  the  celi- 
bacy of  an  army  camp.  At  any  rate, 
pins  poured  out  of  the  house  all  year, 
and  the  courteous  orchids  followed  until 
the  harassed  social  chairman  announced 
that,  with  the  next  pin,  the  boys  could 
choose  between  gallantry  and  a  spring 
formal. 

So  now  the  Phi  Kaps  have  an  orchid 
tax.    What  price  savoir  faire? 
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AND      HOW      IT      GREW 


BY   WIN    BEST 


ILLUSTRATED    BY   ELEANOR   LINTHICUM 


3c 


^CRUSHED  OUT  A  CIGARETTE  with  unnecessary  vehe- 
mence and  exhaled  the  last  drag  fitfully.  For  the  seventh 
time  since  dinner  I  crumpled  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  I  had 
written  words  and  flung  it  into  the  wastebasket.  For  the 
eighth  time  since  dinner  I  began  typing  that  beginning  of  a 
story.  Or  what  I  fervently  prayed  would  be  a  story.  I  wrote: 
SOME  CALL  IT  MURDER  by  Winfield  Best 

I  shot  him  in  the  stomach.   I  pulled  the  trigger  twice  and 
he  bent  over  and  slumped  into  a  chair.   He  looked  at  me 
and  said,  "Why?    Why  me?    Why  Jesus  oh  God  Jesus 
why?"    Then  he   quit  holding  his   guts  and  the  agony 
went  out  of  his  face  and  he  died. 
With  studied  calm  I  lit  a  cigarette.    I  put  one  hand  over 
what  Fd  written  and  slowly  lowered  it  until  I  could  read  the 
first  line.   Carefully  I  took  the  sheet  of  paper  from  the  type- 
writer.  I  did  not  rip  it  out.   I  turned  the  little  knob  on  the  end 
of  the  carriage  until  the  paper  fell  over  onto  the  desk.   With 
precision  I  folded  the  paper  in  half.    I  folded  it  again,  three 
times  more,  until  it  was  too  small  and  thick  to  bend.   Then  I 
put  it  in  the  ash  tray.  With  fiendish  delicacy  I  struck  a  match 
and  returned  "Some  Call  it  Murder"  to  its  ancestors.    For  a 
moment  I  watched  the  ceremony  of  the  small  flame  and  then 
I  went  over  and  lay  down  on  the  studio  couch. 

"My  eyes  feel,  I  told  myself  with  faultless  imagery,  like  a 
couple  of  old  tennis  balls  washed  up  on  the  beach."  But  it 
felt  good  to  relax  and  I  turned  on  my  side  and  looked  at  the 
wall. 

"Hello,  wallpaper,"  I  said.  It  said  nothing.  This  inanity  in- 
dicated to  me  that  I  was  going  mad.  I  imagined  that  in  the 
morning  they  would  find  me  tearing  pages  one  by  one  from 
"Farewell  to  Arms"  and  flushing  them  down  the  toilet,  watch- 
ing them  swirl  giddily  and  disappear  forever.  I  would  be  ut- 
terly nuts  by  then. 


"Enough  of  this,"  I  admonished. 

I  sat  up  and  put  my  elbows  on  my  knees  and  my  chin  in 
my  hands,  a  gaunt  portrait  of  disgust  and  desperation.  "^^Tiat 
do  writers  do,"  I  asked  myself,  "when  they  have  to  write  but 
cannot?  If  I  were  Ernest  Hemingway,  what  would  I  do? 
Maybe  I  would  take  a  quick,  stiff  drink  of  Scotch,  right  out 
of  the  bottle  and  into  the  side  of  my  mouth."  I  went  into  the 
kitchen  but  all  I  could  find  was  a  bottle  of  Parson's  House- 
hold Ammonia.    I  returned  to  the  living  room  and  sat  down. 

"What  would  you  do,"  I  said,  "if  you  were  William  Saroyan 
and  had  to  write  something  but  couldn't  make  it  come?" 

I  asked  myself  that.  The  answer  was  simple — I  had  just 
read  the  stories  in  "A  Daring  Young  Man  on  a  Flying  Tra- 
peze." I  reply  to  myself  that  if  I  were  William  Saroyan  and 
had  to  write  but  couldn't,  I  would  simply  sit  at  my  typewriter 
and  write,  voluminously.  Then  I  would  send  the  result  to 
Story  Magazine  or  to  Scribner's  and  Sons  and  the  editors 
would  send  by  return  mail  a  check.  Without  stopping  to  ask 
myself  what  Saroyan  has  that  I  have  not.  I  walked  to  my  desk 
and  wrote: 

Ah  wallpaper  ah  calendar  ah  windowsill.  ah  shift-key 
ah  little  dead  smelly  cigarette  butt.  Ah  ah  ah  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  be  alive  and  to  see  all  of  you.  the  fine  ugly  wall- 
paper on  the  wall,  the  calendar  on  the  desk,  the  shift-key 
beneath  my  finger,  the  cigarete  butt  like  a  dead  little  fish 
on  an  Italian's  fish-wagon.   Ah  love,  ah  life! 

"Yes,"  I  said,  " — and  'Ah  nuts. '  "  I  didn't  bother  to  read 
it  over.  With  no  last  rites  whatsoever  I  dropped  it  into  the 
wastebasket,  with  tlie  careless  nonchalance  of  a  man  dropping 
something  into  a  wastebasket.  I  sat  dejectedly,  rubbing  my 
fingers  at  a  small  spot  on  the  table,  destroying  myself  in 
effigy. 
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"Best,  old  man."  I  said,  " — you  are  getting  nowhere.  In 
California  it  is  only  midnight,  but  here  it  is  two  a.  m.  and 
you  should  be  in  bed." 

"No,"  I  said,  pleading  after  inspiration.  "I  will  write  a 
story  if  it  takes  me  all  night.  I  will  never  be  a  writer  if  I  give 
up  now.    I'll  do  it.    I'm  tough,  oh  my  God,  I  am  so  tough." 

There  must  be  a  way,  I  thought.  Maybe  if  I  go  make  some 
coffee  it  will  help.  There  must  be  times  when  writers  brew 
coffee  or  something  and  think  over  it  late  at  night,  seeking  in- 
vention in  its  steamy  hotness.  .  .  . 

I  went  again  to  the  kitchen  and  snapped  the  light  switch. 
The  light  did  not  go  on.  Fumbling  in  the  dark,  I  eventually 
found  the  gadget  that  turns  the  gas  on  the  stove.  I  twisted  the 
gadget  and  a  halo  of  blue  flame  appeared  over  the  burner.  I 
happened  to  look  up  at  the  window  behind  the  stove,  and  there 
not  three  feet  away,  I  saw  a  face  looking  in  at  me.  Around  the 
jowls  and  beneath  the  nose  of  the  face  an  unearthly  blue  light 
shone.  The  most  absurd  thing  about  the  face  was  that  it  was 
mine.  I  ignored  it  and  proceeded  to  make  the  cofl^ee  in  the 
dark.  I  took  the  pot  and  a  cup  and  saucer  in  to  my  desk  and 
set  them  beside  my  typewriter.  Then  I  spread  many  papers 
around  in  an  attempt  to  suggest  creative  disarray.  Everything 
was  set.  Now  all  I  needed  was  something  to  write  about.  .  .  . 
The  image  of  that  ghoulish  face  haunted  me:  so  I  decided  to 
write  a  horror  story.  Of  course  I  couldn't  write  anything  hor- 
rible without  thinking  about  it  for  some  time,  so  I  took  the 
coffee  over  to  the  easy  chair  by  the  window  and  began  think- 
ing horrible  thoughts. 

"It  must  be  an  intriguing  sort  of  horror,"  I  told  myself; 
"something  that  forces  you  to  read  on  and  on  and  on  against 
your  will.  A  repulsive  fascination — something  irresistible." 
Like  a  nightmare,  I  thought,  when  you're  walking  slowly 
toward  some  unspeakable  dread  and  can't  make  yourself 
stop.  Who  writes  that  sort  of  thing — in  a  cultured  sort  of 
way?  Rebecca — of  course — Daphne  Du  Maurier.  "Last  night 
I  dreamt  I  went  to  Manderley."  Splendid.  I  had  a  strong 
impulse  to  rush  over  to  my  typewriter  and  pound  words  onto 
paper — vivid  expressions  of  intense  horror.  No,  I  thought.  I 
said  it  aloud  to  impress  myself: 

"No." 

No  more  of  this  spontaneous-combustion  writing,  I  told 
myself.    I'm  going  to  hatch  this  one  instead  of  laying  the  egg 


on  paper.    I  swallowed  hot  coffee  and  felt  the  warmth  run 
down   a  comfortable  pool  in   my  stomach. 

"No,"  I  said  cleverly,  "think  some  more — this  time  it  must 
be  just  right — impeccable."  "What,"  I  asked,  "is  the  essence 
of  the  mood  in  Rebecca?  The  diabolical  Mrs.  Dan  vers? — 
No,  not  quite,  though  that's  close. — What,  then? — Manderley, 
yes,  Manderley,  the  old  house  itself.  I  will  have  in  my  story 
a  sinister  old  house.  A  fine  old  Charles  II  house  with  in- 
numerable fireplaces  and  chimneys  and  panelled  wainscot. 
Anything  can  happen  where  there's  panelled  wainscot.  All 
will  be  surrouded  by  an  ineffable  nimbus  of  repressed  terror. 
It  will  be  a  pervading  uneasiness — an  inescapable  mood — in- 
tangible, maddening — felt  as  much  in  the  parlor  with  the 
morning  sun  streaming  through  the  windows  onto  the  floor  as 
at  night  when  the  clock  in  the  hall  upstairs  echoes  faintly  in 
the  dark  stillness.  ..."  I  reached  over  and  snapped  out  the 
light  to  enhance  the  attitude  I  was  creating. 

I  sipped  coffee  in  the  dark  and  somewhere  a  clock  was 
ticking  softly,  and  the  faint  gray  ripple  of  sound  drifted  over 
me.  My  God,  Best,  I  thought,  how  you  can  horrify !  .  .  .  I  was 
afraid  to  say  it  aloud.  The  stealthy  sound  flowed  over  me, 
pulsing,  engulfing  my  senses.  I  considered  turning  on  the 
light  and  pushed  my  hand  experimentally  out  through  the 
almost  liquid  blackness  toward  the  table  lamp.  I  fully  ex- 
pected to  have  my  hand  severed  from  me  by  an  invisible 
blade  or  at  least  to  suddenly  have  my  wrist  clamped  in  a  vise- 
like grip.  I  jerked  my  hand  free  of  the  dark  and  stuffed  it 
in  my  pocket.  For  a  moment  I  listened  to  the  blood  surging 
around  inside  my  skull.  .  .  . 

"This  has  gotta  stop!"  I  yelled,  and  turned  on  the  light. 
.  .  .  There  I  was,  sitting  in  my  chair  by  the  window,  and  not 
three  feet  away  sat  (of  all  things)  the  coffee-pot,  placid  and 
unconcerned. 

"Ha-ha,"  I  laughed  weakly,  "just  a  little  old  coffee  pot." 
I  caressed  it  tenderly.  Everything  in  the  room  looked  so  good 
and  solid  and  real.  I  walked  about  and  felt  things,  just  to  be 
sure  they  were  real.  I  picked  up  the  small  clock  on  my  desk 
and  shook  it  until  it  rattled  like  an  Italian  squad-car  bumping 
in  quick  retreat  down  an  Albanian  railroad  track.  God,  it 
was   fun. 

I  sat  down  at  the  typewriter  and  wrote: 
MIDNIGHT  MADNESS  and  HOW  IT  GREW  By  Win  Best 
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C/H 


HE  OTHER  DAY  we  were  wandering  through  the  speech 
school  when  we  heard  voices  coming  from  the  auditorium. 
Walking  quietly  into  the  room,  the  door  slammed  behind  us, 
bringing  inquisitive  glances.   We  slid  into  a  backrow  seat. 

On  the  stage,  standing  among  piles  of  scenery,  several  peo- 
ple were  rehearsing.  A  general  atmosphere  of  confusion 
existed. 

After  a  while,  one  of  the  group  climbed  down  off  the  stage. 
He  walked  down  the  center  aisle  toward  the  back  of  the  room 
.  .  .  loward  us.  We  had  visions  of  being  told  to  "please  leave," 
but  the  fellow  went  around  behind  the  row  and  whispered, 

"How  does  it  sound  back  here?" 

Taken  back  for  a  moment,  we  hesitated  a  while  and  tlien 
whispered  back,  "It's  all  right." 

He  smiled  queerly  as  though  he  didn't  believe  us.  Then  he 
climbed  over  the  seats  and  sat  down. 

"You  know,  it  really  does  take  a  lot  of  work  to  put  on  a 
show.    But  it's  loads  of  fun."   We  nod  politely. 

The  people  on  the  stage  went  on  rehearsing  while  some 
stage  hands  moved  scenery  around. 

"Do  you  see  those  seats  down  front  and  off  to  the  side?" 
We  nodded  yes  to  the  student  next  to  us.  "They  don't  look 
very  good,  do  they?  No,  we  say,  you  probably  couldn't  get 
a  decent  view  of  the  stage. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "they're  the  best  seats  in  the  house. 
You  get  two  shows  when  you  sit  there."  Is  that  so  we  think, 
watching  a  charming  little  girl  in  slacks  speak  some  lines 
from  the  stage. 

"When  'Scapin'  was  playing,  Dave  Kaplan  (playing  the 
leading  role )  planked  himself  in  front  of  a  spot,  where  he 
thought  he  wouldn't  be  seen,  to  smile  at  Sally  Magalhaes. 
His  shadow  fell  across  the  stage  and  we  all  thought  the  man 
at  the  switchboard  would  tear  his  hair  out." 

When  he  had  finished,  we  looked  back  at  the  stage  anx- 
iously. We  thought  the  cute  girl  on  the  stage  was  looking  at 
us.   You  do  have  a  fine  group  here,  we  answer. 


"And  when  Don  Landis  tried  to  outdo  Dave,  the  people 
down  front  got  to  laughing  pretty  hard.''  This  lad  is  full  of 
stories,  we  thought.    He  went  on. 

He  told  us  how  the  prompter,  Martha  Eddy,  froze  when 
Dave  forgot  his  lines  in  the  first  act.  The  stage  manager  aged 
twenty  years  trying  to  read  the  script  over  her  shoulder  while 
she  sat  there  and  Dave  sat  there  and  everybody  sat  there. 

As  the  fellow  talked,  the  rehearsing  stopped  for  a  while. 
The  people  on  the  stage  listened  to  directions  from  a  man  in 
the  first  row.  That  is,  everyone  listened  except  the  girl  we 
noticed  before.   She  kept  looking  back  at  us. 

Then  our  informant  became  a  bit  spirited  in  his  story  tell- 
ing. 

"Gosh,  you  should  have  been  here.  Everybod)'  was  afraid 
that  Milt  Lomask,  who  was  on  stage  when  Dave  "dried  up," 
was  going  to  break  into  some  Shakespeare.  Of  course.  Dave 
would  have  followed  and  we  would  probably  have  ended  up 
with  a  Shakespearian  production  instead  of  'Scapin'.' 

The  fellow  continued  with  observations  about  crazy  stage 
managers  like  Connie  Clough  who  believe  nothing  and  every- 
thing. Then  he  switched  to  the  backstage  rehearsals  during 
performances  by  stage  crewman  Don  Stolz  who  rehearsed  so 
hard  and  so  loud  that  his  lines  mingled  with  those  of  the 
people  on  the  stage. 

Other  things  that  audiences  miss  unless  they  are  sitting  to 
the  side  are  stage  hands  crawling  around  among  the  props 
and  scenery  and  people  getting  tangled  in  ropes  and  things 
like  that. 

Even  Mr.  Fuch's  right  hand  man,  John,  can't  keep  order 
back  stage  because  he's  funnier  than  .  .  .  than  .  .  .  than  Russ 
vVnderson  putting  on  a  putty  nose.  But  he  has  formulated 
some  philosophy  that  takes  care  of  the  situation  very  well. 
He  says,  "What  an  audience  can't  see  won't  hurt  it.  " 

While  we  were  listening  to  this  lowdown  on  the  university 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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PURPLE        PARROT 


o/aCKRABBIT  kiUin'  tomorrow," 
said  Bill. 

"Yes,"  said  Eva,  "and  it's  about  time 
too.  They're  running  all  over  the  coun- 
tryside. I'll  sure  be  glad  to  see  them  get 
killed  off." 

The  jackrabbit  net  had  been  made 
and  set  up  that  afternoon.  AH  the  farm- 
ers within  five  miles  had  helped  with  it. 
The  net  was  of  wire,  four  feet  high,  with 
great  wings  extending  for  hundreds  of 
feet  to  each  side  of  the  pen,  which  was 
to  be  the  execution  ground.  The  rabbits 
were  to  be  driven  toward  the  net  in  a 
great  semicircle  covering  a  four  mile 
area. 

The  next  morning  the  farmers  gath- 
ered at  Jake  Johnson's  farmhouse,  the 
women  there  too — to  cook  breakfast.  It 
was  scarcely  light  when  the  drive  began. 
The  men  had  shotguns,  rifles,  clubs; 
and  they  placed  themselves  perhaps 
thirty  feet  apart,  enclosing  the  four  mile 
area  in  one  giant  semicircle  with  the  pen 
as  the  center.  Jake  Johnson  fired  the 
starting  signal  and  the  roundup  began. 
At  Jake's  signal  a  shout  arose  all  along 
the  line,  guns  were  fired  into  the  air, 
the  men  began  to  beat  cans,  shout,  wave 
clubs. 

As  the  circle  began  to  close  in,  the 
rabbits,  already  out  feeding,  seemed  to 
rise  from  everywhere,  running,  jump- 
ing, screaming.  A  few  ran  through  the 
line,  but  most  ran  in,  moving  toward  the 
pen,  away  from  the  slowly  closing  circle 
of  bellowing  men,  shouting,  pounding, 
shooting.  More  and  more  rabbits  were 
caught  as  the  ring  moved  inward,  hun- 
dreds of  them  hopping,  running  from 
the  men. 

The  roundup  went  on  for  hours,  the 
circle  of  men  always  becoming  smaller. 
It  was  almost  noon  when  the  pen  began 
to  fill  up,  rabbits  caught  between  the 
wings  and  the  men,  running  toward  the 
center — into  the  pen. 
A  few  of  these  entered  the  pen  first  to 
demonstrate  how  one  blow  of  the  club 
could  kill  cleanly.  Jake  Johnson  killed 
the  first,  a  huge  one,  almost  as  large  as 
a  dog.  He  hit  him  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  with  a  quick,  smooth  swing  of  the 
club.  With  one  horrible  scream  the  rab- 
bit fell  dead,  a  small  pool  of  blood  close 
by.  Then  the  other  clubbers  entered  the 
pen,  with  clubs  only,  for  guns  were  too 
dangerous.  Some  of  the  men  were  skill- 
ful, able  to  kill  a  rabbit  with  one  or  two 
blows,  killing  them  by  the  tens;  others 
were  not  so  skillful,  requiring  several 
tries  to  complete  the  job.  The  women 
inside  the  house,  several  hundred  yards 
away,  could  hear  the  shrieks  of  the  rab- 
bits, like  the  screams  of  children.  They 
were  preparing  dinner.  The  men  hacked 
on,  swatting,  clubbing,  sweating  in  the 
early  June  sun. 

"How  you  comin'?"  Jake  Johnson 
called  to  one  of  the  other  men. 


JACKS 

By  HILARY  CONROY  * 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  D.  SIEBERT 


kiU,il  ih, 
jackiabbit,  a  huge  one  .  .  . 

"OK,  gettin'  "em  done  fast.  Lot  fast- 
er'n  last  year.  Must  be  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand of  them  too.  It's  a  good  thing  to 
get  to  it  early  or  they'd  have  had  all  our 
crops." 

"Yeh,  that's  right.  But  it  sure  is  kind 
of  messy.   Get  that  one  behind  you." 

The  other  man  jerked  quickly  to  the 
left,  swinging  his  club  as  he  did  so.  He 
hit  the  rabbit  squarely  at  the  base  of  the 
skull,  killing  him  instantly.  Within  for- 
ty-five minutes  there  was  not  a  jackrab- 
bit left  alive  in  the  pen.  The  men  threw 
away  the  clubs,  left  the  pen  full  of  car- 
casses to  the  flies  for  the  present,  and 
went  into  the  barn  to  change  clothes, 
wash  up,  and  get  ready  for  dinner. 

Dinner  was  served  on  the  lawn,  picnic 
style,  the  women  having  been  busy  pre- 
paring the  food  all  morning.  Bloody 
clothes  removed  and  sweaty  dirt  scrub- 
bed off  in  the  barn,  the  men  came  to  the 
picnic  slowly,  in  groups  of  three  or  four, 
still  talking  about  the  big  hunt. 


"I  believe  I  killed  the  biggest  damn 
rabbit  I  ever  got,"  said  Jake  Johnson  to 
Eva,  as  he  watched  her  fill  his  plate  for 
him. 

"Vep,  he  sure  got  a  big  one,"  called 
Bill  from  the  other  end  of  the  serving 
table,  heaping  his  plate  with  fried  pota- 
toes  and   beans. 

"You  say  that  every  year,  Jake," 
laughed  Eva.  The  dinner  table  was  a 
long  one  made  from  several  door-size 
boards  laid  on  saw  horses.  They  were 
covered  with  newspapers,  knives  and 
forks  marking  the  individual  places 
along  the  table. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  a  big  rough  farm  wom- 
an, seemed  always  to  be  walking  up  and 
down  behind  the  diners,  casserole  in 
hand,  refilling  a  plate  wherever  there 
was  one  partly  empty,  pouring  coffee  or 
milk. 

"Where's  Bismarck?"  shouted  some- 
one at  the  far  end  of  the  table. 

"Oh,  Jake,"  cried  Mrs.  Johnson.  "I'll 
bet  he's  in  the  jackrabbits.  Go  get  him. 
Better  hurry.  Some  of  them  may  have 
been  poisoned." 

Jake  rose,  wiped  his  mouth  on  a 
napkin,  and  trotted  back  toward  the 
pen,  now  infested  with  flies,  mosquitoes, 
bloodsuckers  of  all  kinds. 

"Bismarck,"  he  called.  "Here,  Bis- 
marck." 

Bismarck  was  there  in  the  pen ;  he  had 
jumped  the  fence  in  some  way  or  an- 
other, and  was  busy  tearing  apart  a 
rabbit,  chewing  the  raw  meat.  Jake 
opened  the  gate,  caught  the  dog  by  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  pulled  him  from 
the  pen.  The  dog  dropped  the  rabbit 
and  half  snarled,  but  Jake  kicked  him 
toward  the  barn,  took  him  inside,  and 
threw  a  bucket  of  water  on  him.  Then 
Jake  went  back  to  the  picnic,  the  dog 
trotting  at  his  heels. 

"Was  he  in  the  pen,  Jake?" 

"Yeh,  he  was  in  the  pen  all  right.  I 
knew  he  would  be,  but  I  washed  him 
off.   He's  okay  now." 

After  dinner  the  men  sat  around  the 
tables  smoking  pipes,  or  went  down  to 
the  barns  to  talk,  while  the  women  did 
up  the  dishes. 

"They're  going  to  auction  off  the  Hen- 
dryx's  stock  a  week  from  today.  Are 
you  going  to  be  there?"  asked  Mrs. 
Johnson. 

"Yes,"  answered  Eva,  "Bill  wants  to 
look  over  some  of  the  hogs,  and  I 
thought  I  might  like  some  of  the  fur- 
niture— Mrs.  Hendryx  had  such  nice 
furniture,  you  know." 

At  four  o'clock  the  party  was  over. 
Before  leaving  each  man  took  a  share 
of  the  jackrabbits  to  feed  to  his  hogs. 
Bill  tossed  a  dozen  of  the  carcasses  into 
the  trunk  of  the  car,  before  climbing 
into  the  driver's  seat  beside  Eva. 

"Well,  that  one's  over,"  he  said. 
"How'd  you  like  it?" 
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(authenticated,  unexpurgated  excerpts  from 
the  mildeived  leaves  of  a  small  black  diary- 
fished  out  of  the  vest  pocket  of  a  "floater" 
fished  out  of  an  upper  tributary  of  the  drainage 
canal  by  a  street  arab  named  W adziokowsky ) 
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Monday,  January  1st. 

.  .  .  "How  about  a  demitasse  of  embalming  fluid?"  I 
quipped  (I'm  as  funny  as  sin  sometimes)  as  we  filed  en  masse 
into  the  musty  darkness  of  the  old  trophy  room,  which  served 
also  as  a  washroom  and  a  bar,  my  flat  metallic  voice  cutting 
a  jagged  swath  in  the  muffled  silence.  As  my  foot  stepped  on 
something  soft  and  yielding,  I  could  almost  swear  that  a 
stifled  sob  floated  eerily  to  my  straining  ears;  a  low,  lascivi- 
ous, hacking  cough  like  the  mating  cry  of  a  tuberculer  ground 
squirrel. 

My  blood  froze  in  my  veins,  inconveniencing  me  no  end. 
For  one  minute  and  sixteen  seconds  the  deathly  silence,  full 
of  a  dead  man,  quivered  like  Jello  .  .  .  then  Inspector  Ralson 
tripped  headlong  over  the  outstretched  corpse,  fracturing  his 
right  knee  beyond  recognition.  He  was  carried  screaming 
from  the  chateau.  This  eased  the  tension  and  we  all  lit  cig- 
arettes (I  had  to  bum  one  from  Commissioner  Valentine),  we 
burst  into  raucous  laughter.  Some  wag,  I  think  it  was 
Stevenoplaski,  suggested  switching  on  the  lights  so  we  could 
see  just  where  in  hell  we  were.    It  was  done. 

The  murdered  man  was  sprawling  all  over  the  place  as 
bloody  as  a  stockyard  spittoon.  "Look!"  I  muttered,  "the 
body!"  and  we  all  hovered  around,  giggling  like  schoolgirls. 
Commissioner  Valentine  drew  himself  to  his  full  height  (four 
feet,  twelve  centimenters ) .  "Boys,  there's  only  one  man  who 
could  solve  this  crime  ..."  I  raised  my  hand,  "The  Shadow?" 
"No!"  he  barked,  viciously  slapping  my  naked  face  with  his 
kid  gloves,  "Throckbottom  Gillespie!"  "Of  course!"  barked 
the  others,  "Throckbottom  Gillespie!"  and  resoundingly 
smacked  my  face  in  turn. 

Someone  opportunely  produced  a  backgammon  board  and 
we  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  playing  parcheesie. 

Again  that  ominous  hacking  cough  wavered  to  my  ears,  like 
the  death  cry  of  a  turtle  at  bay. 

I  took  an  aspirin. 

Wednesday,    January    3rd. 

.  .  .  the  butler,  seemingly  a  mummy  held  together  with  bi- 
cycle tape  and  concealed  wires,  staggered  into  the  room  and 
said  in  a  cracked  voice,  "Gentlemen,  a  Mr.  Throckbottom 
Gillespie  awaits  you  below."  "Show  him  up!"  bellowed  Val- 
entine. Immediately  a  blare  of  trumpets  heralded  his  ap- 
proach, and  after  a  ten  minute  wait  (it's  a  hell  of  a  long  cir- 


cular staircase  I  two  albino  eunuchs  lumbered  into  the  room, 
dripping  perspiration  and  lugging  a  gilded  sedan  chair  be- 
tween them.  "But  where's  Throckbottom?"  roared  Valentine 
as  they  stupidly  dropped  the  sedan  chair  on  the  corpse. 
Thereupon  one  of  the  two  doors  swung  open  (this  was  a  two- 
door  sedan),  and  a  moist  wave  of  perfume  ("Her  Secret 
Sin"  I   surged  out. 

"This — is  he,"  said  the  omniscient  Throckbottom  as  he 
stepped  into  our  presence.  There  was  a  moment  of  silent 
prayer. 

The  great  detective,  whom  the  papers  rumoured  was  hard 
at  work  translating  "Tom  Swift  in  the  Caves  of  Ice"  into  Chi- 
nese, transfixed  me  with  his  one  good  eye  and  demanded  in  a 
crisp,  refined  voice.  "How  do  you  make  a  Venetian  blind?" 
Suddenly  everything  went  black,  I  could  think  of  no  answer; 
my  face  dropped  with  a  dull,  sickening  thud. 

To  redeem  myself,  I  suddenly  blurted,  "Mr.  Gillespie,  are 
you  any  relation  to  Dorothy?"  He  looked  at  me  coldly.  "No," 
he  retorted  at  last,  "she  was  in  my  aviation  class  but  she 
dropped  out." 

His  eye  fell  on  the  cadaver.  "Obviously,"  he  said,  "this 
man  is  dead  .  .  .  murdered,  probably."  We  twittered  in  ad- 
miration. He  bent  over  like  a  flash  and  picked  up  his  eye 
again. 

"This  dent  in  the  murdered  man's  forehead  was  ostensibly 
made  by  some  blunt  instrument  .  .  .  probably  a  pogo 
stick  .  .  ." 

"What  is  that  measured  ticking  sound?"  questioned  the 
puisant  Throckbottom,  arching  a  devilish  eyebrow.  "We  all 
thought  it  was  cockroaches,"  said  Commissioner  Valentine. 
"Degenerate  offspring  of  leprous  baboons!"  Throckbottom 
roared,  "it's  a  time  bomb,  of  course!"  and  with  a  choking 
sound  snatched  up  a  small  metallic  box  that  none  of  us  had 
noticed  before,  and  flung  it  with  a  crash  through  tlie  French 
window.  An  ear-pulverizing  roar  reverberated  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  tlie  mansion,  shaking  it  like  a  rug 
and  smashing  my  watch  crystal. 
"Darned  if  it  isn't,"  said  Valentine. 

Wednesday,  March  2nd. 

.  .  .  and  after  doing  that.  I  carefully  wiped  off'  my  grimy 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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OWN  ARGENTINE  WAY"  is  the  password  to  style  this  spring,  so  come  on 
gals  —  give  vent  to  that  suppressed  desire  of  yours  and  go  "Latin"  with  the  whole- 
hearted approval  of  the  fashion  world.  The  exotic  colors  and  extreme  styles  will 
give  you  vim  and  vigor  to  start  the  new  semester  with  a  happy  heart,  and  get  you 
out  of  that  "after  exam"  slump. 

If  your  complexion  is  suffering  from  a  mid-winter  "fade,"  run  down  to  Field's 
and  buy  some  of  Elizabeth  Arden's  South  American  make-up.  It  will  make  your 
skin  glow  like  golden  bronze  and  your  lips  as  vivid  as  red  pepper.  This  trend  to 
tropic  tints  is  a  perfect  compliment  for  the  new  Latin  prints  in  amazing  color  com- 
binations that  can  be  worn  equally  as  well  with  blacks  as  with  cruise  clothes.  (Just 
in  case  anyone  is  contemplating  a  cruise  I 

The  fad  for  heavy  jewelry  and  high  turbans  has  hit  town  with  a  "bang"  introduced 
by  that  Brazilian  bombshell.  Carmen  Miranda. — Give  that  old  dress  in  your  closet 
a  new  lease  on  life  with  a  strand  of  carved  bone  jewelry  offset  with  red  and  green 
stones,  or  accent  it  with  a  gaily  printed  high-drape  turban  and  bag  to  match,  (both  at 
the  Hub) 

The  new  date  dresses  are  striking  enough  to  make  even  the  most  confirmed  woman- 
hater  sit  up  and  take  notice.  One  of  the  cutest  we've  seen  is  a  genuine  Nassau  print 
in  vibrant  reds,  greens,  and  yellows  that  will  make  you  look  and  feel  just  like  a 
Bahaman.  ( Carson's )  If  that  doesn't  wake  up  the  smoothie  you've  been  admiring 
from  afar,  he's  hopeless,  and  you  may  as  well  start  in  on  new  fields. 

The  Latin  influence  will  even  invade  the  classroom  this  spring,  so  if  you're  wise, 
you'll  get  a  head  start  on  the  rest  of  the  gals  by  looking  in  at  Milburn's  selection 
of  classic  challis  shirts  in  the  vivid  South  American  and  Hawaiian  colors.  If  you're 
tired  of  shirts  and  skirts,  buy  a  smoothly  tailored,  one-piece  dress  in  splashy  red 
or  green  print  —  the  kind  that  is  ideal  for  either  classes  or  informal  dates. 

Yearning  for  spring?  (aren't  we  all?  I  You  can  create  the  illusion  anyway  with  a 
dress  or  suit  from  Carson's  collection  of  "winter  whites."  They  are  like  a  flash  in  the 
dark,  and  make  perfect  backgrounds  for  vivid  accessories.  If  cleaning  bills  make 
you  unhappy,  though,  you  had  better  buy  something  in  navy  or  black  trimmed  with 
white.  Carson's  has  the  new  "grandma's  hoop  skirt"  dress  that  is  sure  to  captivate 
the  entire  stagline  at  one  fell  swoop. 

For  the  most  ingenious  idea  of  the  month,  our  vote  goes  to  the  Navajo  broom-stick 
skirt.  Have  you  seen  it?  The  Navajos  had  an  ancient  method  of  laundering  which 
consisted  of  wrapping  their  skirts  around  a  broomstick  to  make  them  crinkle-pleated 
like  the  ballerina  numbers  so  popular  last  year.  The  skirts  come  in  calico  floral 
prints  in  day  or  evening  lengths,  and  you  get  the  broomstick  with  it.  Marvelous! 
N'est  ce  pas?    (Steven's  I 

There's  no  excuse  for  a  dull  looking  wardrobe  with  all  these  exciting  creations 
available,  so  run,  skip,  or  fly  to  your  favorite  shop,  and  blow  in  your  allowance  on  a 
scintillating  new  outfit.    We  guarantee  it  to  pep  you  up  100^. 
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Rare,  Medium,  or  Well-done? 


by  JOE  GRAF 


Do  the  North  Quad  Kitchen 


W, 


E  WERE  TALKING  TO  Sledge 
the  other  day  just  before  he  whipped 
off  to  the  Psi  Psi  Psi  house  to  do  his 
share  of  filet  flipping  for   the  honor 
and   glory   of   dear   old   N.U.     Being 
curious  as  to  the  rigors  and  trials  of 
the  waiter  who  three  times  daily 
slips  us   the   soup    or   something, 
we  questioned  him  closely  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  and  his  chums 
liked    the    job.    His    answer    was 
nothing  if  not  emphatic,  "Ah,  sor- 
ority girls — Lead  me  to  "em!"  And 
further  reseach  on  the  subject  has 
convinced  us  of  the  fact  that  this 
sentiment    is    voiced    by     almost 
every  member  of  the  south  quads 
squadron. 

They  are  all  firmly  convinced 
that  they  work  for  a  good  house 
and  a  swell  bunch  of  girls.  They 
are  loyalty  in  the  flesh  which  is 
okay  because  after  all  they  get 
paid  for  it,  and  they  are  sort  of 
mascots.  The  girls  like  them  and 
they  like  the  girls;  just  one  big 
happy  you-guess-what. 

They  are  probably  the  only  men  on  campus  who  are 
privileged  to  see  the  fair  coeds  bleary  at  breakfast  and 
devastating  at  dinner.  With  and  without  faces,  curled  and 
uncurled,  glamoured  and  de-glamoured.  That's  why  they 
learn  to  respect  them,  not  for  the  superficialities  so  ad- 
mired by  the  more  sordid  and  commercial  masculine  ele- 
ment on  campus  (that  is,  for  their  beauty,  figures,  clothes, 
cars,  or  bank  accounts),  but  for  the  more  important,  in- 
trinsic virtues  of  honest  womanhood  such  as  modesty,  cour- 
age, honesty,  and  general  intelligence. 

Then  too,  the  girls  themselves  are  aware  that  the  boy 
behind  them  with  the  cottage  cheese  and  pineapple  is  not 
a  mere  puppet  placed  there  by  a  benevolent  house  mother 
to  gratify  her  wolfish  appetite.  Among  other  things  they 
are  useful  as  propagandists  and  publicity  agents  of  the 
first  water.  None  of  this  three  monkeys  business  for  these 
birds:  what  they  see  and  hear  they  TELL,  in  bull  sessions, 
at  the  Rock,  or  any  other  place  where  there  happens  to  be 
more  than  two  men  at  once  talking  about  the  usual  thing. 
Of  course  there  have  been  rare  occasions  when  the  girls 
have  managed  to  pamper,  flatter,  or  cajole  them  into  un- 
willing silence,  but  the  woman  capable  of  miracles  of  this 
nature  is  rare,  and  we  ain't  only  saying  that.  Fraternity 
ties  come  first,  and  god  help  the  girl  who  gets  about  six 


Police  love  their  charming 
charges?  Is  it  all  one  big 
happy    You-Know-What? 


phone  calls  per   meal   and   is  wear- 
ing   the    pin    of    a    waiter's    brother. 
She'll   probably   get   a   dish   of  Tutti 
Frutti  mixed  with  her   new   upswept 
hair-do  at  the  next  exchange  dinner. 
(Reports  have   come   unto   our   ears, 
that  a  certain  Phi  Kappa  Sigma 
whose  specialty  is  football  did  just 
that  to  a  girl  on  just  such  a  cer- 
tain occasion  when  he  substituted 
for    a    certain    pal    at    a    certain 
house.    Of  course  there  were  loud 
screams  to  the  effect  of  it  being 
accidental   and  unintentional,   but 
you   never   really    know    about    a 
thing  like  that.j 

Of  course  things  don't  always 
go  so  smoothly.  Witness  the  looks 
of  the  boys'  faces  when  they  have 
an  8:30  and  all  the  girls  rush  in 
at  8:25.  It's  enough  to  make  any- 
one spill  things  or  throw  dishes  or 
set  fire  to  the  centerpiece.  At  least 
that's  what  Sledge  thinks. 

But  that's  not  all.  At  the  risk  of 
causing  labor  unrest  in  the  halls 
of  A.  Mater  lor  should  I  say  the 
Alumnae  Association — they  own  all  the  mortgages)  may 
I  hint,  suggest,  and  intimate  that  the  waiters  are  really 
flagrantly  unpaid.  For  on  top  of  waiting  on  tables  they 
often  perform  as  floor  show  par  excellence.  (We  are  al- 
luding of  course  to  the  extreme  case  of  one  who  will 
remain  nameless  and  who,  after  a  pledge- walkout,  to  tlie 
screaming  and  hilarious  delight  of  the  rage-maddened  ac- 
tives, served  the  only  remaining  silverware  (which  was 
cocktail  forks)  with  the  fish  soup,  dressed  in  an  apron 
stuffed   to    remarkably    matronly    dimensions.  I 

Lastly  the  lads  are  dating  bureaus  on  legs.  They  get  no 
real  material  compensation  for  diis  essential  service,  but 
they  sure  do  get  results!  All  kinds  of  results.  The  system 
is  very  pernicious.  We  could  say  more  but  caution  forbids. 
Rest  assured,  though,  they  get  their  just  desserts  (pun) 
and  in  other  forms  besides  that  of  the  pay  check.  They 
can  gorge,  for  one  thing,  like  wolves  in  the  kitchen  with  no 
one  to  say  them  nay,  and  they  can  have  another  dish  of 
nuts  and  ice-cream  if  they  know  how  to  handle  the  cook. 
And  when  they  have  a  birthday  they  are  feted  with  all  the 
love  and  tender  affection  one  feels  toward  a  royal  flush  at 
the  end  of  a  cut-throat  evening.  And  besides,  think  of  the 
education  they  get!  Liberal  arts,  huh?  Very  liberal. 
At  least  Sledge  thinks  so.    And  Sledoe  should  know. 
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Kight  here  is  the  cigarette  with  high  score 
for  REAL  MILDNESS,  BETTER  TASTE  and  COOLER  SMOKING. 
Chesterfield's  right  combination  of  the  world's  best  cigarette 
tobaccos  is  winning  more  and  more  smokers  like  yourself. 
Try  them  . . .  you  can't  buy  a  better  cigarette 


ON  THE  CORNER 


and  illuminating  facts  about  little-known  subjects 


j;J  OUR  REPORTER-AT-LARGE  visited  a  Group  the  other 
day.  Impressively  known  as  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. The  faculty  was  there.  The  Alumni  were  there.  Stu- 
dents were  there. 

We  all  sat  around  in  a  circle.  It  was  satisfying  to  sit  around 
in  a  circle  with  the  Leaders  of  the  University  and  he,  by  sheer 
courage  and  self-introduction,  one  of  them. 

With  serious  faces,  they  listened  to  the  President.  It  was 
Time  to  Pause  and  Think,  to  constructively  criticize  and 
comment  on  the  State  of  the  University.  That  is  what  the 
President  said.    Then  he  got  up. 

'T  see,"  he  said,  "no  reason  for  my  staying.  The  luncheon 
is  arranged  for.  We  understand  your  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  University.    Good  luck."    He  went  out. 

The  chairman  was  elected.    He  began, 

"Now  the  function  of  this  committee — " 

The  President  put  his  head  in  through  the  doorway.  "Mr. 
Chairman,"  he  said,  "would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  sign  the 
dinner  check?"  The  door  slammed.  The  Committee  was 
alone  to  Think  Freely. 

"Yes,"  said  a  Committee  member  of  the  faculty,  "What  is 
this  Committee?  I  think,  from  several  articles  in  the  Daily 
Northwestern,  that  the  students  have  the  wrong  idea  about  it." 

The  three  assistant   Daily  editors  squirmed. 

"It  is,"  said  the  chairman,  "chiefly  advisory.  Now  I  shall 
read  the  Report  of  last  year's  Committee.  As  the  President 
said,  "It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  documents  that  has 
come  to  my  desk." 

He  read  the  Report,  emphasizing  the  section  on  intellectual- 
ism  particularly.  It's  a  pity  the  World  at  Large  wasn't  there 
to  hear  it.  The  Report  was  a  masterful  piece  of  work. 

"Now,"  said  the  chairman,  "let  us  consider  ourselves  a 
clearing    house    of    thinking." 

"Something,"  the  Representative  from  the  Library  said, 
"has  been  worrying  me.  Scott  Hall.  Beautiful  place.  But," 
he  gestured  broadly  "look  at  all  those  empty  shelves!" 

The   Committee   was   surprised   and  pleased. 

"Now  my  idea,"  he  went  on,  "is  to  use  that  $750  of  the 
Scott  Hall  Fund  to  put  some  really  good  books  in  here.  The 
Scott  Hall  committee  considered  using  it  for  a  painting  of  Dr. 
Scott,  but  they  asked  him  and  he  said  there  were  enough  pic- 
tures of  him  hanging  around — all  bad!" 

The  Committee  laughed. 

"I  wouldn't  buy  Methodist  hymnals  or  Sunday  School  les- 
sons. We  get  lots  of  them  donated,  but  we  give  them  all  to  the 
Salvation  Army  or  the  janitor  to  sell  for  junk." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  chairman.  "First,  I  think,  however, 
we  must  decide  on  publicity.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?" 


A  man  sitting  alone  on  a  stiff  wooden  bench  in  the  front  of    ( 
the  room,  ventured,  "Wouldn't  a  Daily  reporter,  that  is,"  he    * 
coughed,  "if  he  were  reporting  it,  be  slightly  prejudiced  in 
his  report?" 

The  three  Daily  editors  sat  up  on  the  edges  of  their  chairs. 

Awhile  later  it  was  decided  to  select  a  committee  of  three,  ; 
one  from  each  Group  represented,  to  take  care  of  publicity.    ! 

"Now,"  said  a  faculty  member,  "I  would  like  to  hear  some  | 
suggestions  from  the  student  point  of  view."  | 

"Thank  you,"  one  of  the  student  section  stood  up,  mildly    | 
enough,  "Now  what  I  want  to  know  is:  are  teachers  hired  on    ' 
ability  to  teach  or  on  degrees?     I  looked  through  the  cata- 
logue and  saw  a  whole  string  of  alphabetics.    And  some  of    ; 
my  courses  are  so  damn  dull,"  he  groped  for  words,  "I  can't 
stand  them!"    The  faculty  section  stared  at  him.  i 

"Come  unto  me  all  ye  who  desire  Death  and  I  will  give  it  | 
to  you  more  abundantly,"  someone  muttered.  j 

"That  is  a  problem,"  said  the  chairman,  "of  both  students    j 
and   faculty.     The   difficulty    of   combining   research    work —    i 
necessary  for  certain  advancements — and  teaching  is  felt  by 
any  teacher."  ] 

The  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  cleared  his  throat.     ■ 
"Speaking   of   teachers, '   the   faculty   stare  reverted  to   him, 
"they  are  doing  a  splendid  job  of  building  up  alumni  con- 
sciousness.   And  it's  a  grand  idea,  I  think."  ; 

There  was  a  short  pause.    A  general  breath. 

A  student,  who  had  been  quiet  for  quite  some  time,  raised  | 
his  hand.  "This  smells  of  school  spirit,"  he  said.  "What  is  ] 
school  spirit?  I  notice  by  the  Daily  that  the  sophomores  are  j 
adopting  yellow  cords  to  build  it  up.  You  have  to  justify  it  : 
to  me.    Is  this  something  real  we  have  to  work  on?"  I 

A  sophomore,  the  youngest  of  the  group,  calmly  stood  up  ' 
and  shoved  his  hands  into  his  pockets.  ^ 

"Well,  I  bought  a  pair  of  yellow  cords  yesterday.    Maybe    '■ 
I'm  provincial,  but  I  like  to  do  things  with  a  group.   I  like  the    , 
spirit  of  it.    Now  I'm  wondering  if  this  spirit  couldn't  be    • 
transferred  to  the  school  instead  of  centered  around  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities."  ' 

"It  seems,"  said  the  chairman,  "that  our  problem  is  even  < 
deeper  than  it  seems.  It  is  that  of  making  the  students  feel  as  ' 
though  they  are  a  part  of  the  L^niversity.  "  ■ 

"And  with  that."  another  student  spoke,  "what  are  we  going    ■ 
to  do  about  all  this  hostility  between  schools?    L.  A.  students    '■ 
have  the  idea  that  all  Commerce  people  want  to  do  is  learn 
how  to  make  money  in  that  red  brick  monstrosity.  Can't  we  all    ; 
go  to  the  University."  ...  ' 

.  .  .  We  can.  When  the  opinions  of  everyone  are  respected  ' 
as  fairly  as  they  are  in  this  august  Group.  .  .  .  We  are  ', 
impressed.  j 
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Benny  Goodman  will  be  on  hand  to  furnish 
for  dancers. 


HELPERS 


Helen   Forrest,   singer   with    Goodman,    will 
add  sex  appeal  to  the  evening's  entertainment. 
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Les  Johnson  and  Portia  McClain  discussing 
publicity  for  the  PrcMn  over  coffee  and  ciga- 
rettes.  Note  the  worried  look  on  Les's  face. 


Betty  Lingle,  Janet  Seidel,  and  Earl  Reinke 
also  help  on  the  prom  by  spending  their 
working  hours  in  the  grill. 
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If  you  love  me  like  I  love  you  — 

You'd  better  buy  a  fur  coat  too 

A  bracelet  and  an  ermine  muff 

This  doggone  pin  is  not  enougfi 

For  you  I  gave  up  eighteen  others 

But  half  the  time  you're  out  at  Mothers 
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Sou  les 
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AME  old  stuff.  People  getting  pinned,  people  getting 
unpinned.  We  wish  to  God  that  someone  .  .  .  anyone  .  .  . 
would  do  something  spectacularly  different  around  this  cam- 
pus. Like  washing  dishes  to  pay  a  dinner  bill,  or  taking  off 
his  coat  at  the  Empire  Room  just  as  he  remembers  that  his 
trousers  are  back  at  the  house. 

•  But  no.  We're  socially  dull.  And  respectable.  With  just 
a  few  bright  stars  in  our  sexual  heavens.  Such  as  Georgia 
Bayless.  We  like  Georgia.  The  Pi  Phi  who  had  Dwight 
Croessman's  Phi  Delt  pin.  She  returned  the  pin  and  willingly 
paid  off  a  bet  to  the  effect  that  if  she  was  wearing  it  by  the 
beginning  of  second  semester,  she  would  collect  a  dinner  at 
the  Huddle.  But  if  she  wasn't  wearing  it  .  .  .  she  paid  the 
bill.  Well,  she  paid.  Thought  that  it  was  better  to  foot  the 
check  than  keep  the  pin  two  more  weeks. 

•  And  what  the  heck's  the  matter  with  the  Alpha  Delt 
house?  Thought  they  were  going  to  the  smoothie's  this  year. 
But  "'nobody's  passed  out  cigars  for  so  long  that  it  hasn't 
been  funny."  And  that's  a  direct  quote.  However,  you  might 
ask  Bob  Mathison  about  his  distressing  deal  at  Aurora  a 
while  back.  Missed  connections,  flat  tires,  no  food,  unen- 
thusiastic  date.  Poor,  dear  Mat.  And  that  was  the  trip  that 
Ed  Baker,  Sig  Chi,  hung  his  pin. 

•  Bobbe  Davis,  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  pulled  a  neat  trick. 
She  presented  John  Cleland,  the  Phi  Psi  with  whom  she's 
been  seen  lately,  with  two  sweet  gold-fish.  But  the  fish  died, 
and  the  entire  Phi  Psi  house  is  in  deep  mourning. 

•  And  speaking  of  Phi  Psi's,  two  hundred  and  twenty  pound 
frosh  football  tackle  John  Gent  has  been  trying  tactics  on 
Bobby  Albright,  D.G.  A  pin-hanging  is  expected.  When 
John  gets  a  pin,  that  is.  And  Wally  Giedt,  another  of  the 
boys,  has  coke  dates  in  the  afternoon  with  the  Bayless  beauty 
mentioned  above,  and  takes  out  Peggy  Simmons,  Gamma  Phi 
pledge,  in  the  evening.    Indicative,  no  doubt. 

•  These  sorority  pledges  certainly  pull  no  punches.  Ida 
Soring,  over  at  the  Alpha  Phi  house,  has  three  D.U.'s  palpi- 
tating. One  goes  with  her,  another  says  she's  his  girl,  and 
the  other  .  .  .  well,  guess  he's  just  looking. 


•  The  D.U.  president,  Al  Geiss,  incidentally,  is  profiting 
by  his  romance.  Ginger  Hoffman,  of  the  Three  Delta  club, 
threw  a  birthday  party  for  him  at  the  Buttery.  Anything 
can  happen  now. 

•  And  here  are  a  few  spot  notes:  Kreissl  (<I>K*I'l  and 
Schumann  (AXQ)  are  on  the  rocks.  .  .  .  Ward  ($K¥)  is 
going  strong  in  the  Lois  LaCroix  (Hobartl  league,  having 
cut  out  Bob  Rathburn.  .  .  .  Rathburn,  who  loves  the  big 
brother  angle,  is  squiring  Sheilia  Maroney  and  taking  Lois 
to  the  Prom.  .  .  .  Delt  Bob  Osborne  has  superceded  Fred 
Elbel  (OKWl  in  J.  Wiltberger's  Alpha  Phi  affections  (and 
after  the  Elbel :Wiltberger  Michigan  week-end,  too!)  .  .  . 
and  then  there's  always  Sammy  Stoner. 

•  Sammy,  over  at  Roger's  house,  is  inviting  people  out  to 
her  Iowa  estate  for  spring  vacation.  Conspicuous  by  his 
absence  will  be  Bud  Hasse,  Beta,  who  has  been  Sammy's 
o.  and  o.  for  quite  awhile.  It  seems  that  he  will  be  replaced 
during  spring  vacation  by  a  hometown  S.A.E.,  Jim  Foster, 
who  used  to  be  pinned  to  Sammy. 

•  Junior  Prom  is  coming,  you  might  check  up  on  a  few 
items  outstanding  at  time  of  this  writing.  1 1  Thad  Snell 
and  Dick  Richards,  two  sterling  Delts,  threaten  to  go  stag. 
2)  Geidt  thinks  he  might  join  them.  3)  Les  Johnson,  SAE, 
thinks  it  is  a  good  idea,  too,  as  Portia  McClain  (AAA)  is 
stepping  out  with  Everett  Walker,  Phi  Delt.  4)  Gordon 
Langlois  ($MA)  sees  no  hopes  of  a  date,  and  sobbed  on 
our  shoulder  for  a  few  quiet  minutes. 

•  And  now  a  farewell  to  arms.  Dick  Peil,  Phi  Psi,  is 
leaving  campus.  He  bids  good-bye  to  all  the  lovelies  and 
savs,   "I  intend  to  remain  a  bachelor." 


•  Editor's  notes:  We'd  like  to  know  about  the  following 
people.  Any  information  welcome.  .  .  .  Bob  Salveson;  Mary 
Ellen  Sams;  Harry  Boetcher;  Hilary  Conroy;  Art  Hutchison; 
Bill  Urlaub  (and  the  autumn  leaves)  ;  Ed  Meditch;  Dud 
Cutler;  Ed  McNamara;  Ernie  Weider;  Manual  Nowick; 
Chuck  Waters;  Lois  Emory.  Put  all  memoes  in  Fifth  Column 
box  in  the  Parrot  office.    Thank  you  and  good-night. 
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MARSHALL    FIELD 

&     COMPANY 

IN   EVANSTON 


1.  All-white  enamel  compact  with  single  sifter  and  red,  white 
and  blue  stripe  insignia  with  gold-finished  cross  riffles. 

2.  Round  snuff-box  compact  with  red  and  white  anchors  and 
a  large  ship's  helm  in  the  center. 

3.  Another  snuff-box  compact  in  gold  metal  with  dashing  red, 
white  and  blue  stripes.  Has  a  cigarette  case  to  match. 

4.  Blue  single  sifter  compact  with  crossed  cannons  and  scat- 
tered white  stars. 
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University  Theatre 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

theater,  the  rehearsals  on  the  stage  had 
begun  again.  But  the  girl  we  had  be- 
come interested  in  continued  to  cast 
glances  in  our  direction. 

The  lad  sitting  next  to  us  stretched 
out  his  legs,  around  which  he  was  wear- 
ing bagg>'  slacks,  and  looked  towards 
the  open  window  philosophically. 

"But  really,  everything  isn't  fun  and 
fooling  around.  We  work  hard  here  and 
get  very  tired  sometimes.  And  the  whole 
organization  around  here  is  working  all 
the  time  to  make  our  plays  a  success." 

Absent  mindedly,  we  say  why  don't 
you  explain  the  set  up,  know  everything 
works.    He  began: — 

"Well,  a  lot  can  happen  around  here; 
on  that  stage,  in  our  classrooms,  just  in 
the  building  in  general.  Our  organiza- 
tion is  simple  but  effective." 

Then  we  went  on  to  say  that  Theo- 
dore Fuchs  is  the  head  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  that  his  textbook  on  stage  light- 
ing is  used  at  Yale  and  that  he  frightens 
freshmen  with  his  efficiency. 

"Lee  Mitchell  is  on  the  theater  board. 
He  designs  settings  and  teaches  produc- 
tion courses.  And  when  hes  not  doing 
any  of  those  things,  he  figures  how  to 
inspire  a  crew  to  run  a  show  in  nothing 
flat."  "He  must  be  good,"  we  aver  quiet- 
ly while  looking  out  of  the  corner  of 
our  eye  at  the  girl  on  the  stage. 

The  student  then  told  us  about  the 
new  director  in  the  theater.  Clement 
Ramsland.  "Mr.  Ramsland,"  he  said, 
"really  knows  how  to  move  people 
around  the  stage.  And  Alvina  Krause, 
who  is  versed  in  Checkov  and  inspired 
by  Stanislavski,  is  the  person  who 
teaches  people  how  to  act.  She  also  con- 
ducts the  Studio  Theater  round  table 
discussions." 

"We  really  have  a  fine  staff."  he  said. 
"With  Bernice  Prisk  doing  costumes  for 
our  productions  and  Walter  Scott,  who 
translates  Moliere,  cuts  Shakespeare, 
and  who  has  colossal  ideas  for  gags, 
adopting  plays,  we  have  one  of  the  best 
organizations  in  the  country.  We  think. 
They  really  do  very  well  with  rather 
limited  funds.  You  know,  we  don't  get 
the  proceeds  of  our  productions  and  it's 
pretty  hard  some  .  .  ." 

We  cut  him  short.  The  pretty  little 
girl  was  coming  down  the  aisle  toward 
us.  She  stopped  in  front  of  us  and  said, 
"Joe,  you  missed  your  cue  again.  I've 
been  watching  you.  I  knew  you'd  for- 
get.   Now,  c'mon!" 

"I've  got  to  go  now.  Glad  to  have  met 
you,"  he  said,  "(^.ome  to  the  next  pro- 
duction." 
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Mr.  Puddleby  and  the  Great 
Unknown 
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GERTRUDE     BROWN 


R.  PUDDLEBY  dived  in  a  base- 
ment under  a  tavern.  He  was  a  janitor 
in  the  day-time,  but  during  the  night, 
Mr.  Puddleby  was  a  Force. 

It  was  Mr.  Puddleby  himself  who  de- 
cided he  was  a  Force.  "I  have  a  power," 
he  said,  "so  what  else  can  I  be?" 

At  night,  Mr.  Puddleby  fought  with 
the  Great  Unknown.  And  he  was  gain- 
ing ground.  Mr.  Puddleby  was  getting 
places.  He  dabbled  with  his  cheap 
chemicals  and  played  around  with  his 
junior  electrician's  kit,  and  made  the 
Unknown  bend  before  his  power. 

Mr.  Puddleby  could  change  person- 
alities with  any  one  he  wished,  living 
or  dead. 

It  was  really  all  quite  simple.  He 
reversed  a  couple  of  stock  formulas  and 
jumbled  a  few  ratios  and  mixed  a 
couple  of  acids  and  tossed  in  a  signif- 
icant symbol  and  got  in  the  test-tube 
and  waited  until  the  smoke  cleared 
away. 

The  first  night  he  threw  in  a  cocked 
hat  and  a  scowl  and  was  Napoleon. 
The  second  night  he  tossed  in  a  fire- 
side and  became  president.  After  that, 
he  decided,  anything  could  happen. 

And  so  he  had  a  wonderful  time. 
Daniel  Boone.  Hemingway,  Vanderbilt, 


Caesar,  Gable,  George  VI  .  .  .  he  was 
all  of  them. 

Sometimes,  during  the  day-time,  he 
would  pretend  he  was  someone  else, 
but  somehow  it  just  didn't  seem  the 
same.  So  he  kept  his  power  a  secret. 
Until  the  fateful  day  that  daylight- 
saving  went  into  effect  and  he  wore  a 
fur  parka  and  shouted,  "Mush,"  and 
"Gee,"  and  "Haw"  for  an  hour  while 
he  swept  the  back  stairs.  The  boss 
found  him  and  said,  "Who  the  hell  do 
you  think  you  are." 

Mr.  Puddleby  answered,  "Admiral 
Byrd."  And  then,  of  course,  he  had  to 
tell  the  boss  everything.  But  the  boss 
understood,  and  when  Mr.  Puddleby 
asked,  "You  won't  tell,  will  you?"  the 
boss  smiled  and  said,  "Certainly  not," 
and  "Run  along,  now."  He  even  patted 
Mr.  Puddleby  on  the  head. 

That  was  in  1939.  By  1940,  Mr.  Pud- 
dleby had  learned  enough  to  govern 
Time  and  Fate  and  Tide.  He  could  be 
Leander  and  walk  across  the  Helles- 
pont; or  Hitler  behind  the  juggernaut 
— oh,  just  anything  at  all. 

At  the  beginning  of  1941,  Mr.  Pud- 
dleby's  power  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 
Mr.  Puddleby  died.  Mr.  Puddleby  had 
become  God. 
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It's  a  Lamb 

.  .  our  sparkling  young 
prmt  dress  with  its  own 
matching  turban!  So  modest- 
ly priced  too !  Frisky  white 
lambs  form  the  print  —  the 
clever  buttons.  Has  becoming 
full  skirt  softly  gathered  onto 
smart,  coUarless  waist.  Per- 
fect for  radio  parties  .  .  . 
faculty  teas  ...  an  evening 
"out  West"!  Luggage,  Blue 
or  Grey  rayon  crepe.  Sizes 
9  to   IS.   7.95. 
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Joel's   Girl 


"Say,  boys!"  John  called  excitedly  to 
the  other  students  rooming  at  1973 
Orrington.  "Com'ere!  Com' ere!  Want 
to  watch  a  fella  gettin'  all  dressed  up 
for  his  first   date  this  semester?" 

"Well,  well,  well,  I'll  be!"  exclaimed 
Dave,  Stan,  and  Jerry  in  unison  as  they 
crowded  eagerly  into  Joel's  little  room. 
"Just  imagine:  he's  finally  got  himself 
a  real  date!"  Stan  chortled. 

"Isn't  'e  the  'andsome  one  though!" 
Tom  jested,  elbowing  his  way  into  the 
j  packed  room.  Sitting  on  the  window 
sill,  he  watched  with  a  sly  smile  and 
arched  eyebrows  while  Joel  straightened 
his  red  tie. 

Nearly  fifteen  feet  away,  Dave  picked 
up  the  scent  of  Lentheric  after-shaving 
lotion — Joel  had  drenched  himself  with 
it — and  followed  it  true  Pointer  style 
with  his  large  nose  until  he  was  ex- 
aggeratingly  sniffing  behind  Joel's  neat, 
white  collar. 

"Mmmmmm!"  he  exhaled,  his  eyes 
closed  and  his  face  so  angelic.  "Boy, 
Joel,  that'll  kill  her!  When  a  guy  puts 
on  this  stuff,  hoys,  it  means  he's  got 
intentions — kissin'   intentions ! " 

They  all  guffawed  at  that.  John  pat- 
ted Joel  on  the  back  pleasantly  in  an 
attempt  to  iron  out  wrinkles  of  annoy- 
ance beginning  to  furrow  Joel's  fore- 
head.   John  was  skillful  with  his  pats. 

Joel,  histrionically  oblivious  of  their 
spoofing  presence,  continued  dressing: 
the  tie-pin;  the  jacket  with  the  flowing 
white  handkerchief;  another  combing  of 
his  uncombable,  black,  curly  hair;  the 
scarf  he  toiled  over;  the  un-pressed, 
cheap  top-coat;  and  last,  the  thick  hand- 
made wallet  filled  with  no  money. 

The  boys  had  gotten  used  to  Joel;  so 
they  did  not  mind  his  attitude.  They 
had  quickly  learned  that  he  was  a 
dreamer — with  a  bad  case;  and  in  their 
smoke-filled  bull  sessions  decided  unan- 
imously that  Joel  was  a  'right  guy'  even 
if  he  lived  in  a  world  all  his  own — one 
of  imagination  and  unreality.  And  they 
were  agreed  that  genuine  dreamers  like 
Joel  were  entitled  to  ignore  people — 
sure,  Joel  was  oke  with  them. 

"Ya  know:  for  Joel  to  get  all  slicked 
up  like  he's  doin',"  Stan  contributed 
mischievously,  "Miss  X  must  be  that 
dream  girl — that  ideal  girl  he's  always 
shooting  his  mouth  off  about." 

"And  I'll  bet  she's  got  even  shapelier 
legs  and  .  .  .  than  any  of  those  there," 
Tom  followed  up  testily,  pointing  to 
the  wall  over  Joel's  desk  plastered  with 
clippings  curvesome  legs  taken  from 
hosiery  ads  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

"An',  boys,  of  course  she's  more 
beautiful  and  curvy  than  Petty 's  crea- 
tion here,"  mocked  Jerry,  flourishing 
a  December  Esquire  (page  59) . 


Joel,  still  apparently  unaware  of  any- 
one else's  presence  than  his  own,  was 
giving  himself  the  last  once-over  in  the 
mirror;   he  was  ready  to  go. 

"And,  Jerry,"  John  giggled  with  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  "don't  forget  her 
personality!  You  remember:  kind,  con- 
siderate, intelligent,  sociable,  coopera- 
tive"   (accented) ,  "not  catty,  etc.,  etc." 

"But  it's  really  swell  if  you  can  find 
a  girl  like  that  though,"  Stan  seriously 
attempted  to  defend  Joel.  "But  the 
trouble  is,  that's  an  ideal  girl — and  we 
all  know  what  chance  there  is  of  ever 
finding  one.  I  can  recall  my  illusions 
only  too   well." 

Jimmy,  who  acted  the  man-of-the- 
world,  had  just  come  in  from  dinner. 
He  was  waiting  for  a  chance  to  toss  in 
his  inevitable  bit  of  advice;  he  was 
awful  generous  that  way. 

"He'll  find  out  that  they're  all  alike. 
Their  styles  are  always  evolving,  but 
their  designs  remain  the  same!  See  if 
I'm  not  right,  Joel,  when  you  get  back 
tonight." 

Joel  flipped  the  radio  off,  methodical- 
ly switched  off  the  lights,  and  pushed  his 
way  informally  like  a  policeman  out  of 
the  room  into  the  hallway. 

"S'long,  fellows — Abyssinia!" 

John  trotted  after  Joel  down  the  hall 
to  the  door.  "What's  she  really  like, 
Joel?"  I  know  for  you  to  go  out  with 
her — I  mean  because  you're  so  darn 
particular — she  must  be  a  honey  .  .  . 
the  best." 

"Johnny,  she's  beautiful — indescrib- 
ably so  .  .  .  and  in  every  sense  of  that 
word!"  Joel  breathed  dramatically. 

"Introduce  me  sometime,  Joel?" 
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"Sony  .  .  .  's  impossible  .  .  .  yes,  im- 
possible," Joel  returned  with  a  funny 
smile;  and  he  hurried  down  the  steps. 

Arriving  at  the  Lake-front,  Joel  wan- 
dered down  upon  the  pier  behind  Com- 
merce. It  was  their  usual  meeting  place. 
It  was  while  he  watched  the  moon  high 
in  the  starry  heavens  that  he  felt  be- 
hind him  her  presence.  She  always  came 
that  way:  suddenly  out  of  nowhere.  He 
turned. 

"Oh!  You  startled  me!  But  you've 
come.  I  knew  you  would;  you  always 
do  when  I  need  you.  You're  so  different 
from  other  girls  I've  known  .  .  .  yes, 
so  very  different. 

"Waiting  long,  Joel?"  Her  lips  were 
so  close  to  his  cheek;  he  could  feel  her 
warm  breath.  And  he  struggled  to  re- 
strain himself. 

"Oh,  no,  no,  not  long  .  .  .  gosh!  but 
you  are  lovely  .  .  .  beautiful  ...  no 
.  .  .  no — those  aren't  the  words  .  .  . 
there  aren't  any — any  that  could  pos- 
sibly describe  you — because  .  .  .  well, 
because  no  man  has  ever  seen  you — any 
one  like  you  ...  so  there  can't  be  words 
to  do  it  .  .  .  can  there.  .  .  .?" 

She  watched  him.  Slowly  he  reached 
out  to  touch  her.  She  waited.  His  lips 
came  hot  and  quivering  nearer  to  her's. 

On  the  footpath  at  the  top  of  the 
steps  leading  to  the  pier  two  people 
watched  Joel. 

"Din't  I  tell  you  he'd  be  here  again 
tonight.  Every  night  he'  out  there  alone 
— all  alone.  Look!  what  in  heaven's 
name  is  he  doing!"  the  girl  whispered 
to  her  companion. 

"I've  seen  crazy  people  act  that  way. 
Act  .  .  .  act !  that's  it :  maybe  he's  a 
dramatic  student  forced  out  here  to  do 
his  rehearsing,  you  know,"  he  whispered 
back  to  the  girl,  "one  of  those  Speech 
students!" 

"\eah  .  .  .  veah — maybe.  .  .  ." 


Do  Not 

Disturb 

Magdalen 


77?, 


AGDALEN  VON  BEEDLE  was  a 
thinker.  She  rubbed  Scholl's  ointment 
on  her  feet  and  Rubenstein  cream  on 
her  face  and  sat  in  an  emerald  studded 
chair  and  thought. 

The  girls  in  the  dormitory  would  see 
her  sitting  and  smoking  Russian  ciga- 
rettes and  they  would  say,  "Do  not 
disturb  Magdalen.  She  is  thinking.  She 
is  exploring  the  realms  of  Higher 
Thought."  And  they  would  respectfully 
close  the  door  and  tip-toe  to  their  rooms 
and  say,  "Why  do  we  not  think?  How 
many  angels  can  stand  on  the  point  of 
a  needle?" 

And  all  the  time  they  were  lament- 
ing their  stupidity,  Magdalen  was  sit- 
ting and  thinking.  "The  quality  of 
sorrow,"  she  would  say  to  herself,  "is 
dry  wheat  sunken  in  water  in  a  night- 
filled  glade."  Or,  "Schopenhauer  had 
no  possibility  of  understanding."  And 
once  she  said,  "Society  is  a  social  neces- 
sity." 

In  Magdalen's  room  there  were  book- 
cases. They  reached  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling  and  on  the  top  shelf  were 
the  Koran  and  Maxwell's  Proverbs. 
These,  said  Magdalen,  contained  the 
pungency  of  the  world,  and  the  girls 
would  look  at  the  top  shelf  and  wish 
that  they  had  copies  of  the  Koran  and 
Maxwell's  Proverbs.  When  Magdalen 
was  alone  she  would  take  down  Max- 
well's Proverbs  and  sit  on  the  floor  and 
balance  the  book  on  her  knees,  and  hum 
little  songs  and  stroke  the  tooled  leather 
cover. 

One  day  she  took  a  deep  breath  and 
grasped  the  book  in  both  hands  and 
opened  it.  "Camel:"  she  read,  "The 
straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back." 
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Her  pulse  quickened,  her  cheeks 
burned.  She  threw  the  book  on  the 
bed  and  went  to  her  desk.  With  cold 
fingers  she  drew  a  piece  of  paper  toward 
her  and  picked  up  a  pen.  "Camels," 
she  wrote,  "may  carry  straw  upon  their 
backs.  But  only  so  many  straws.  One 
may  break  its  back.  This  one  is  the 
difference  between  physical  possibility 
and  unlimited  expectancy." 

The  girls  missed  Magdalen.  They 
clustered  around  tlie  dusty  book-cases 
and  looked  at  the  covered  chair.  Their 
whispers  were  low  in  the  deserted  room. 
"She  sat  here,"  one  would  say. 

"And  here  she  stood  when  she  de- 
cided God  was  real  and  only  Man  im- 
mortal." 

In  the  darkened  halls  a  shaft  of  light 
played  ever  on  a  bronze  plaque. 
"Magdalen  von  Beedle.  thinker. 
Lost    in    the    Gobi    desert." 
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GO 

To    the 


VILLA 
DEMEIRE 

1657  Sheridan  Road 
WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 


Famous  for 
Hamburgers 


THE  FINEST 

PHOTO-FINISHING 

MONEY  CAN  BUY 


Evanston  Photographic 
Service 

1854  SHERMAN  AVE, 
Evanston,  Illinois 


'Prhiters  to  the  Purple' 

527  DEMPSTER  STREET 
EVANSTON 


P^ 


arroleerS 


Betty  Haynes 

(7LAVE  YOU  BRAVED  the  crowds 
at  the  Parrot  office  demanding  a  maga- 
zine, a  manuscript,  or  a  man?  The  girl 
at  the  desk,  the  one  with  the  quick  eyes 
who  straightens  peace  out  of  pande- 
monium, is  Betty  Haynes. 

Even  after  three  years  on  the  Parrot 
staff,  she  is  still  sane.  Efficiently  han- 
dles subscriptions,  office  sales,  and  ad- 
dressing Parrots  to  the  world  at  large. 

Hails  from  Evanston,  is  a  senior  in 
liberal  arts,  and  plans  to  teach  Latin. 
Side  lines  include  tennis,  knitting,  and 
teaching  Sunday  School  nursery  class 
( For  five  years  she  has  done  it !  ) 

Besides  saving  the  Parrot  office  from 
complete  confusion,  she  is  president  of 
Eta  Sigma  Phi,  classical  honorary,  vice- 
president  of  Craig  Club,  and  treasurer 
of  French  Club. 

Likes  perfume,  gardenias,  operas, 
and  pink.  Heights  make  her  dizzy  (not 
to  mention  Don  Wingate ! ) . 

Significant  answer  to  "What  do  you 
think  of  men  on  campus?":  "Hah! 
Don't  ask  me!" 


Glenn  Stock 

(TllSTORIC  NOTE:  Last  year  he 
wandered  into  the  Parrot  office  waving 
long  treatises  on  social  problems.  De- 
cided Parrot  needed  him.  Sat  down,  lit 
up  a  Pell  Mell,  and  has  been  there  ever 
since. 

Q.  Name? 

A.   Glenn  Stock. 

Q.  Live  in — ? 

A.  Chicago,  Delta  L^psilon  House, 
Parrot  office. 

(Noticed  at  this  point:  red  hair, 
Scotch   bright;    blazing  tweeds.) 

Q.  School?     Class? 

A.   Journalism.     Senior. 

Q.  Hobby? 

A.  None. 

Q.  Favorite  food? 

A.  None. 

Q.  Ambition? 

A.  None  in  particular. 

Q.  Generally? 

A.  None. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  million  dollars — ? 

A.  What?  (passing  hand  over  his 
red  waves.) 

Q.  If  you  had  a  million  dollars,  what 
would  you  do  with  it? 

A.  dh.  Oh!  I'd  buy  a  case  of  Scotch 
and  travel. 
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For  Whom  the  Bells  Blare 


V     DEEDEE     LAUGHEAD 


^, 


HE  INEVITABLE  series  of  events 
that  occur  at  winter  formals  are  in- 
evitable. That  is  to  say,  they  are  in- 
volved. By  involved,  I  mean  confusing, 
and  by  that.  I  mean. 

People  often  frown  profusely  upon 
formals.  the  main  reason  being  that 
they  are  so  informal.  There  are  four 
distinct  sections  to  formals:  eating, 
drinking,  dancing,  and  going  home; 
and  in  some  cases,  drinking. 

At  a  formal  one  must  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  formal,  except  when 
you're  someone,  who  feels  he  doesn't 
under  any  circumstances  need  a  haircut. 
If  you  are  a  girl,  many  of  us  are,  be 
sure  that  your  date  matches  your  dress. 
When  he  asks  what  kind  of  flowers  you 
want  there  are  certain  things  you  can 
expect:  from  a  Phi  Gam,  orchids; 
from  a  Lambda  Chi,  little  bitty  pink 
roses:  from  a  Sigma  Chi  Oreodaphne 
joetida,  and  if  he's  a  Beta,  you  can  al- 
ways pick  the  flowers  off  the  table. 

Next  you  begin  to  eat,  providing  you 
have  reached  your  destination  which 
you  sometimes  don't  due  to  confusion 
and  lost  cuff-links.  If  you  neglected 
to  eat  beforehand,  you  do  well;  other- 
wise, you  pick  daintily  and  feel  like  a 
Blitzqueen.  As  a  rule,  the  steak  is  juicy, 
the  potatoes  cold,  and  the  peas  hard. 
You  feel  happy  about  dessert  if  you 
can  manage  to  hold  on  to  it  in  the  confu- 
sion of  waiters,  and  other  stuff. 

This  leads  to  the  second  section  of 
most  formals.  That  is  the  problem  of 
drinking.  Drinking,  like  men,  is  a  diffi- 
cult subject.  So  much  depends  on  what 
and  who  is  drunk.  Besides  it  isn't  lady- 
like, so  don't  drink  (pd.  ad.  W.C.T.U. ) 
Dancing,  so  called,  is  the  third  sec- 
tion. There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
pleasant  form  of  exercise.  The  most 
typical  of  Northwestern  is  called  any- 
thing from  "gliding"  to  "zooming."  It 
is  executed  by  tall  men  and  long  wom- 
en who  slide  all  over  the  place,  dipping 


gracefully   when    they    feel    someone   is 
looking. 

The  second  variety  is  often  referred 
to  as  "cutting-the-rug" — as  there  is 
usually  no  rug,  we  just  say  it's  plenty 
peppy, — and  it  is.  It  consists  of  a  se- 
ries of  rapid  vertical  movements  carried 
out  by  short  men  and  their  chubby 
dates. 

The  third  and  last  (thank  Heaven  I  is 
erroneously  called  "Waltzing"  which 
of  course  it  isn't.  It  is  usually  a  few 
steps  in  any  old  direction,  the  only 
variation  being  collision  with  other  cou- 
ples. Because  it  is  practised  by  athletes, 
particularly  football  players,  it  is 
frowned  on. 

Following  a  lot  of  running  around 
from  table  to  table,  throwing  brilliant 
remarks  such  as  "Confidentially,  I  love 
Jack  Morris,  do  you?"  or  "Just  between 
you  and  me  and  the  Parrot,  this  is  a 
good  party,"  and  blithely  throwing  kiss- 
es (if  your  date  isn't  looking!  you  go 
home. 

Going  home  is  tough  stuff.  It  takes 
a  great  deal  of  concentration,  the 
amount  of  same  depending  on  your  ac- 
tivities in  regard  to  the  second  section. 
You  generally  find  yourself  going  home, 
and  you  usually  arrive.  LTnless  of 
course,  your  date  whines  something 
like.  "I'm  awfully  hungry  honey,  let's 
go  to  Ben's." 

You're  too  sleepy  to  care  so  you  wait 
while  he  gobbles  several  hamburghers, 
and  then  you  tear  home  fifteen  minutes 
late.  Knocking  down  your  sorority  sis- 
ters in  the  vestibule,  you  dash  through 
cursing  hamburghers  and  hours. 

There  is  a  fifth  section  to  a  formal, 
which  must  be  mentioned.  That  is  the 
bull  session  afterwards.  The  function 
of  this  section,  is  to  assure  the  sisters 
that  you  really  didn't  mean  to  flirt  with 
their  dates,  wasn't  Harry  being  silly, 
and  what  happened  after  I  entered  the 

bar. 

— Deedee  Laughead 


PRIVATE  KELLY'S  PIPE 
WAS  SMELLY- 

but  he 's  out  of  the  clog  house  now'. 


"NO  BLANKETY-BLANKroolvic 

who  smokes  such  blankety-blaiik 
tobacco  can  ever  marry  my  daughter! 
Phew!  Either  slay  away  or  switch  to 
the  Army's  favorite!" 


KELLY  GOT  DECORATED  for  frii- 
grancc  ■,imkr  iirr!  You  can,  too! 
You  puff  Sir  Waher  in  your  pipe 
and  every  nose  agrees  it's  the  mikl 
hurley  blend  of  gr 


Tune  in  UNCLE  WALTER'S  DOG  V 

EveryTuesday  night — NBC  Red  networ 
Prizes/or  your  "Dog  House"  experience 
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$CASH$ 


FOR  YOUR 


USED  TEXT  BOOKS 

We  will  pav  you  Highest  Cash 
Prices  for  your  used  text  books. 
Bring  them  in  now.  You  can  apply 
them  on  your  2nd  semester  books 
and  requirements. 

TEXT  BOOKS 

NEW  AND  USED 

We  have  on  hand  the  complete  lists 
of  required  texts  for  2nd  semester. 
Thousands  of  good  used  books  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

COMPLETE  SUPPLIES 


TYPEWRITERS 

Sold 

Rented 

Repaired 

SHOP  AT  THE  NORTHWESTERN 
STUDENT 

CO-OP 

The    Student's    Most   Complete 
Supply   Store 


In    the    Orriiigton    Ho 


lldg.,    Gre.    2600 


FURNISHERS  to 
His    Majesty— The 
American    Citizen 


Corner  Church  &  On 
EVANSTON 


The  Quivering  Corset 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

hands  on  the  stuffed  Aaid-vark.  Our 
nerves  were  frayed  like  rope  ends  after 
sixty-one  days,  four  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes  of  frantic,  zealous,  unflagging 
and  superhuman  analytical  probing  and 
investigating  in  an  exhaustive  effort  to 
unearth  the  guilty  culprit,  whoever  he 
or  she  might  be,  employing  every  mod- 
ern device  used  in  crime  detection,  from 
the  latest  astrologer's  almanac  to  an 
ouiji  board.  We  even  found  a  finger- 
print once. 

In  the  fitful  lamplight  we  were 
grouped  in  a  rough  semicircle  around 
the  corpse  (which  by  this  time  was  little 
more  than  a  sodden  mass,  parts  of 
which  had  seeped  through  the  carpet. 
The  octagenarian  butler,  twisted  with 
age,  stood  next  to  me  and  bit  his  thin 
lips  till  they  blanched  white.  The  bro- 
cade curtains  flanking  the  French  win- 
dow stirred  uneasily.  In  the  taut, 
stretched  silence,  the  ticking  of  the  old 
clock  at  the  shadowy  end  of  the  hallway 
was. 

Expectancy  hung  upon  us  like  dank 
seaweed.  Gillespie  spoke,  and  his 
voice  was  barely  audible:  "Men,"  he 
said,  "my  revelation  to  you  of  whom 
the  guilty  party  is,  is  going  to  shock 
you  like  a  plunge  into  chilly  water." 
He  dangled  a  metaphor  from  his  lips. 
"In  fact,  the  murderer  is  standing  right 
here  in  the  room  with  us."  A  chill  ran 
up  my  spine. 

His  voice  swelled  to  a  mad  scream  as 
he  slowly  drew  out  his  pearl-handled 
automatic:  "/  tell  you  that  the  guilty 
party  is  no  other  than  .  .  ."  (page  torn 
at  this   point). 

FINISSIMO 


Orrington  Near  Davis 


Stop    in    tonight    for    a 

delicious  sandwich. 

Or  Try  Our 


English  Meat  Pie 


round  of  beef,  new  green  peas, 
carrots,  celery  and  potatoes  topped 
with  flaky  crust.  Served  with 
toasted    roll    and    butter 25c 


Breakfast  Specials- 
15c  -  35c 


Open  8:30  A.M.  to  1  A.M. 

Friday  and  Saturday 
until  3  A.M. 


Check  Your  March   Parrot  for 
Our  Other   New  Specials 


WE'LL  GIVE  YOU  THE  KIND  OF 

HAIRCUT 

You  Want 

MANICURE 

CLASSIC 

Earber    Shop 

OPPOSITE  VARSITY  THEATRE 


Wl, 


en  .  .  . 

Application  Pictures  needed  .  .  . 
order  from  your  negative  in  our 
files.      It    saves    lime    and    money. 


,ugene 


L.  R 


ay 


Official   photographer  for 
ISorlhweslern  University 


1606  Chicago  Ave. 


Uni.  2238 
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THE    MORNING    AFTER 


B] 


"^UESS  WHERE  we've  been?  Mi- 
chael Todd's  and  don't  think  it  ain't 
been  charming — what  with  Gypsy  Rose 
Lee.  And  they  don't  call  it  the  Theatre 
Cafe  for  nothing.  The  reason?  It  looks 
like  a  theatre.  In  fact  if  it  weren't  for 
the  tables,  a  dance  floor,  and  a  few 
scattered  waiters,  you'd  think  it  was  a 
theatre.  We  know  a  couple  who  sat 
there  for  three  days  waiting  for  the 
second  act  curtain.  Downstairs  two  or- 
chestras play  (oh  no,  my  dears,  not  at 
once)  and  we  dance.  Upstairs  are  two 
bars     and     liter-liquor     is     reasonable. 


Incidentally,  neither  drinking  nor  eat- 
ing is  necessary.  Pay  fifty  cents  at  the 
door  and  you've  done  all  you  need  to  do 
toward  keeping  one  M.  Todd  out  of 
the  poorhouse.  Fashion  note:  anything 
goes  from  saddle-shoes  to  formals. 

Roy  Eldridge — recruit  from  the  late 
Three  Deuces — is  beating  it  out  at  the 
Capitol  these  days.  He  plays  the  mean- 
est trumpet  this  side  of  Peoria — or  is  it 
Springfield.  Three  chairs  and  a  floor- 
board collapsed  from  under  us  the  last 
time  we  were  there,  but  it'll  take  more 
than  vibrations  to  keep  us  away. 

Turning  to  serious  stuff  (namely  the 
University  of  Chicago )  we  recommend 
Hanley's,  a  few  blocks  from  campus  and 
abounding  in  intellectual  heavyweights. 
Much  atmosphere,  much  beer,  plus  liv- 
ing relics  from  its  speakeasy  days.  Low 
ceiling,  awful  banners,  and  singing  in 
the  back  room.  Terrifically  informal 
and — is   that   Hitler   in  the   corner? 

It  says  Granata  over  the  door  but  we 
slummers  call  it  Pizzeria's.  The  main 
attraction  is  Pizza — an  Italian  pie  of 
English  muffin  dough  and  little  pieces  of 
cheese  tossed  together  and  covered  with 


tomato  sauce.  Pizza,  may  we  add,  is  not 
only  good  but  is  baked  in  one  of  the 
two  remaining  brick  ovens  in  Chicago. 
Those  interested  may  whip  through  the 
kitchen  and  see  for  themselves.  Piz- 
zeria's is  also  famous  for  a  salad  with 
wine  dressing  which  adds  much  interest 
to  it  all.  Then  too,  in  case  of  need,  the 
Morgue,  County  Hospital,  and  the  Psy- 
chopathic Ward  are  half  a  step  away. 
Italian  slum  district. 

To  fill  in  the  blank  spot  between 
exams  and  registration,  Ladner's, 
"Home  of  Cohasset  Punch."  The  time 
before  last  we  found  ourselves  shoot- 
ing twenty-six  with  some  man  we'd  nev- 
er seen  before — on  his  money.  And  that, 
girls,  may  help  to  explain  why  the 
drink  is  called  "Ecstasy  on  Wheels." 

Meet  me,  Daddy,  at  the  Black  Knight 
Bar — or  any  of  six  others.  It's  The 
Ivanhoe  so  you  have  no  excuse  for  being 
thirsty.  Or  you'd  look  sweet  upon  the 
seat  of  a  catacomb  built  for  two.  Rath- 
er  dark,  rather  scarry. 

And  then  there's  always  Ballantines' 
— walk  through  the  door  and  you're  in- 
side. 

— Joleen  Glassner 
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CLIFF  ALLEN 


BILLIE  HAYWOOD 
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H0WARD<<OLAND 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 

WITH  AIRPLANE  LUGGAGE  CASE 

A  smart,  modern  airplane-luggage  case 
with  brass  fittings  is  an  exceptional 
feature  of  the  New  Royal  Quiet  De 
Luxe  Portable.  Tan  in  color,  with  dark 
brown  leather  binding.  With  the  Port- 
able out — it  makes  a  convenient  over- 
night case... complements  any  luggage. 


$64.50 

Typewriters 

Rented   -   Sold 

Repaired 

Chandler's,  Inc. 


Seek  and  Ye  Shall  Find 


By  EDITH  HELEN  SPENCER 


HORACE  TWITCH  worked  in  a 
bank.  He  sat  behind  a  counter  and 
stacked  bills  in  neat  piles  and  broke 
open  paper  cylinders  of  coins.  He  said, 
"Good  morning,  sir,"  to  the  men  who 
stood  in  front  of  his  cage  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  "Good  morning,  madam,"  to 
the  women.  Every  noon  he  ate  lunch  at 
the  tavern  around  the  corner  and  walked 
once  through  the  park.  Then  he  went 
back  to  the  bank  and  said,  "Good  after- 
noon, sir,"  and  "Good  afternoon,  ma- 
dam," until  it  was  five  o'clock  and  he 
checked  out  and  took  a  streetcar  to  his 
boarding  house.  He  washed  his  face  and 
cleaned  his  finger-nails  and  ate  dinner 
with  the  other  boarders  and  read  the 
evening  paper.  At  nine  he  listened  to 
transcribed  symphony  music.  At  ten 
he  went  to  bed.  Eleven  hours  later  he 
began  stacking  bills  again  and  breaking 
open  paper  cylinders  of  coins. 

For  seven  years  and  thirteen  days 
Horace  led  a  happy  life.  On  the  evening 
of  the  fourteenth  day,  he  turned  on  the 
radio  at  nine  o'clock  and  heard  a  voice. 

"The  regular  program  scheduled  for 
this  time  will  be  heard  at  ten  p.m.  We 
bring  you  now  an  address  by  Dr.  Kauk- 
lin,  who  will  discuss  'Life  and  Its  Mean- 
ing.' "  Horace  shuddered  and  turned  off 
the  radio.  He  looked  about  the  room 
for  something  to  do,  something  to  read. 
As  the  seconds  passed  and  he  could  find 
nothing,  he  became  more  and  more  dis- 
turbed. Not  to  hear  the  symphony  was 
unthinkable.  To  be  frustrated  was  un- 
precedented. 

"Darn  Dr.  Kauklin.  Yes,  darn  him," 
said  Horace.  "Him  and  his  Life  and 
Meaning."  In  sheer  frenzy  Horace  bit 
a  huge  chunk  out  of  his  hand  and  went 
to  bed. 

But  Horace  could  not  sleep.  When  he 
realized  this,  he  sat  up  and  felt  his  fore- 
head. He  did  not  have  a  fever.  "Go  to 
sleep,"  he  told  himself.  His  voice  was 
loud  and  harsh.  He  gingerly  punched 
his  throat  with  his  finger.  It  didn't  seem 
to  be  swollen. 

A  clock  struck  once.  Horace  turned 
on  the  bed-light.  Nine-thirty.  Of  course 
he  couldn't  sleep.  It  wasn't  ten  yet. 
Horace  lay  down  again  and  fretted 
about  the  time  and  Dr.  Kauklin.  The 
more  he  fretted,  the  worse  he  felt. 
Finally,  he  got  up  and  walked  to  the 
window.  He  pulled  back  the  curtains 
and  looked  out.  People  were  walking 
up  and  down  the  street.  They  apparent- 
ly didn't  realize  that  it  was  nearing  ten 
and  that  they  should  be  in  bed. 

Sudden,  Horace  had  an  Idea. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  he  was  stealing 
down  the  stairs.   A  paper  rustled  in  the 


living  room.  Other  people  were  up. 
Horace  said  to  himself,  "Other  people 
are  up."  He  opened  the  front  door  and 
looked  out.  It  seemed  safe  enough.  i 
He  walked  to  the  sidewalk  and  looked  ; 
up  and  down  the  street.  He  turned  to 
the  right  and  went  to  the  corner.  In  the 
stillness  of  the  side-street,  he  heard 
someone   laugh.  , 

Horace  ran  back  to  the  house  and  up 
the  stairs  and  into  his  room. 

The  next  night,  Horace  walked  around  I 
the  block.  He  didn't  even  try  to  tune  { 
in  the  symphony.  j 

Two  nights  later,  Horace  went  all  the 
way  to  the  drug-store,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  week  he  went  to  the  drug-store,  into       i 
the     drug-store,     and     ORDERED     A       j 
CHOCOLATE  COKE.   As  he  sat  sliding       | 
the  crushed  ice  around  in  his  mouth,  he 
murmured,  "This  is  the  life."    Ten  sec- 
onds passed.    Fifteen.    Horace  jumped 
to  his  feet.   Perhaps  it  was  the  life. 

The  enormity  of  his  thought  fright- 
ened Horace.  He  was  no  longer  Sure 
of  Himself.  He  almost  felt  as  if  he  were 
At  The  End  Of  His  Rope. 

That  night  when  Horace  went  home, 
he  locked  himself  in  the  study  and  tele- 
phoned Dr.  Kauklin. 

"Dr.  Kauklin,  this  is  Horace." 

"Hello,  Horace." 

"I  have  ordered  a  chocolate  coke  and 
have  a  problem." 

"Naturally,  Horace." 

"Do  you  know  what  Life  is,  Dr. 
Kauklin?" 

"Yes,  Horace." 

"Can  I  know  what  Life  is.  Dr.  Kauk- 
lin?" 

"If  you  learn  the  meaning  of  two  1 
words."  j 

"Will  you  tell  me  the  words?" 

"They  have  to  do  with  consciousness 
and  knowledge.  Do  you  still  want  to 
know  them?" 

"Yes,  Dr.  Kauklin."  J 

"They  are  hunger  and  thirst."  ! 

"And  I  must  hunger  and  thirst  before  j 
I  know  what  Life  is?" 

"Yes,  Horace." 

"Thank  you.  Dr.  Kauklin." 

"You're  quite  welcome.  Horace." 

Horace    hung    up    the    receiver    and 
rushed  to  his  room.    He  turned  the  key 
in  the  lock  and  shoved  it  under  the  door,       ' 
into  the  hall.    "I  shall  stay  here,"  he       i 
said,  "until   I  hunger  and  thirst,"  and       i 
went  to  bed.  i 

The  next  morning  the  land-lady  saw  jj 
the  key  and  knocked  on  his  door.  i 

"Who  is  it,"  called  Horace,  who  was  ^ 
still  in  bed,  although  it  was  after  nine.       '| 

"The  land-ladv."  : 
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"Go  away." 

"What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Twitch?" 

"I  said,  'Go  away.'  " 

"But  your  key  is  in  the  hall  and  the 
door  is  locked." 

"I  know  it." 

"But  it's  a  bit  unusual,  Mr.  Twitch." 

"That  may  be,  but  I  can't  come  out." 

"Why  not,  Mr.  Twitch?" 

"Because  I  do  not  hunger  or  thirst." 

"And  must  you  stay  in  until  you  do?" 

"Yes." 

The  land-lady  pocketed  the  key  and 
went  away.  For  three  days  and  three 
nights  Horace  stayed  in  his  room.  Every 
morning  and  every  evening  the  land- 
lady knocked  on  his  door  and  asked, 
"Do  you  hunger?" 

And  Horace  said,  "No." 

"Do  you  thirst?" 

And  Horace  said,  "No." 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day, 
the  land-lady  said,  "Do  you  hunger?" 

And  Horace  said,  "Yes." 

"And  do  you  thirst?" 

And  Horace  said,  "Yes." 

The  land-lady  unlocked  the  door  and 
opened  it.  Horace  rushed  past  her  and 
down  the  stairs  and  out  the  door  and 
down  the  street. 

Horace  ran  to  the  drug-store. 

Horace  ordered  a  ham  sandwich  on 
white  and  a  double  chocolate  coke. 


A    BOX   OF    LIFE 

SAVERS  FOR 

THE  BEST 

WISECRACK! 


what  is  the  best  joke 
that  you  heard  on  the 
campus  this  week?  For 
the  best  line  submitted 
each  month,  there  will 
be  a  free  award  of  an 
attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of 
all  the  Life  Saver  Fla- 
vors. Jokes  will  be 
judged  by  the  editors 
of   this  publication. 


Elmer  brought  her  Van  Gogh  prints, 
Peter  brought  a  big  bouquet, 

Roger  brought  her  Pep-0-Mints 
And  took  her  breath  away. 


^TT- 


Trrr. 


MORAL: 


Everybody's  breath  offends  now 
and  then.  Let  Life  Savers  sweet- 
en and  freshen  your  breath  after 


^0 
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IS  THE  TIME  TO  GET  YOUR 


APPLICATION    PICTURES   MADE.' 


Make    Your    Appointment    This    Week- 


(j,^^ 


Photographer 

627  Grove  St. 


University  9211 
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ON  CLASS  COMMISSIONS 


LtN  I  KtVIKAIiUO,  President  of  JSAl:  Abolish  commissions  and  thus  end  TRUE  democracy  at  North- 
western? It  is  untenable.  First  the  Maginot  Line,  then  the  English  Channel,  and  now  Commissions  at 
Northwestern.  Next  they  will  want  us  to  abolish  yellow  corduroy  skirts  and  pants,  but  that  is  definitely 
going   too   far — "or   is    it?"    (Quotes    loaned    by    Dr.   Hahne.) 

Illnlll  LLLLIl  ITIUIiULIl,  President's  Committee:  As  class  commissions  stand  today,  they  are  "full 
of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing."  The  amount  of  time  and  effort  spent  to  get  members  elected 
completely  outweighs  the  accomplishments  those  members  turn  out  during  their  year  in  office.  Coalition- 
selected  students  are  all  too  often  chosen  not  on  their  merit  as  shown  by  former  activities,  but  on  the  popu- 
lar backing  by  a  large  house.  A  logical  solution  would  be  to  have  those  members  of  the  Student  Governing 
Board  elected  from  the  different  classes  to  serve  as  the  representatives  of  that  class.  It  must  be  admitted, 
of  course,  that  we'd  all  miss  the  excitement  and  that  those  campus  leaders  who  work  so  diligently  at 
making  charts  and  giving  persuasive  speeches,  would  miss  a  great  deal  of  practical  training  for  future 
careers  in  politics. 


lACK  DAVIDSON, 


Co-chairman  of  Homecoming :  At  present,  commissions  are  certainly  not  indispens- 
ible  organizations  on  this  campus.  There  are  many  things  the  commission  could  do — but  probably 
wouldn't.  If  Freshman  commissions  are  abolished,  then  all  of  the  others  should  be  too,  since  the  Fresh- 
men are  as  active  as  any  of  the  classes.  Commissions  could  have  a  more  active  place  on  the  campus — 
and  they  should  be  retained  in  hopes  that  such  a  time  will  come.  In  the  meantime,  the  commissions 
provide  training  for  all  the  embryo  politicians. 

OAlVIUtL  ll.  nUnlVlTlAri,  Ph.O.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English:  I'm  really  not  qualified  to  make 
any  statements,  but  off-hand  I'd  say,  "No,  I  don't  believe  they  should."  Certainly,  if  the  criticism  of 
politics  being  involved  is  brought  forward  it  will  be  admitted  that  they  are  unimportant  politics.  The 
problem  seems  to  be  either  that  too  little  is  being  done  or  that  there  is  too  little  to  be  done.  The  com- 
missions could  join  together  in  their  meetings,  representing  each  of  their  classes,  to  plan  and  work  on 
all-university  activities.  The  commissions  particularly  are  useful  when  there  is  domination  of  activities 
by  one  class.  I  believe  that  even  if  they  have  accomplished  little  or  nothing,  they  should  remain  as 
arbitrary  bodies.  There  is  nothing  to  gain  from  their  abolishment — they  will  at  least  be  subject  to  call 
at  any  time. 

LUlO  JtHIlL  lYICCLKUT,  sophomore  Commission  :  There  is  not  much  class  spirit,  in  spite  of  Junior 
Jackets  and  yellow  cords.  This  is  due  to  the  great  number  of  activities  and  organizations  which  usurp  the 
time  and  interests  of  class  members.  At  present,  activities  sponsored  by  the  commissions  are  supported 
mainly  by  people  from  the  commissioner's  houses.  In  order  to  foster  class  spirit,  I  would  favor  a 
representative  council  type  of  class  government  which  would  give  all  groups  representation  and  create 
an  active  class  interest.  If  such  an  idealistic  plan  for  a  council  could  be  worked  out  effectively,  and 
result  in  large  class  participation,  it  might  help  to  break  down  the  high  barriers  of  Northwestern's 
extreme  sophistication  and  house-consciousness. 

IFAN  PHIIRR 

'^"'"  UnUDDj  Woman's  Editor  of  Daily:  No,  I  do  not  believe  that  class  commissions  should  be 
abolished.  Student  government  is  an  essential  part  of  campus  life  which  should  and  will  exist.  A  more 
important  question  is  the  function  of  the  commission.  I  believe  it  should  be  a  coordinator  for  class 
activities  and  social  affairs.  No  one  expects  the  commissions  to  be  a  second  governing  board.  Why  not 
consider  it  an  honorary  position  to  which  individuals  are  elected  by  their  respective  classes?  Of  course 
the  commission  should  remain  active,  not  dying  on  its  feet.  The  commissions  want  to  function,  but  find 
very  little  cooperation  from  the  rest  of  the  students.  If  those  who  condemn  the  commission  would  offer  a 
few  constructive  suggestions  there  would  be  no  need  for  such  a  questionnaire  as  this.  After  all,  com- 
missioners do  have  studies  and  other  organizations  to  occupy  their  time,  besides  working  for  unity 
in  groups  which   pay  no  attention  to   the   nine   members  after  they  are  elected. 

FARI  RFINKF 

LHIIL  nClllIlt,  M.S.,  Supervisor  of  Scott  Hall:  I'm  not  sure.  Their  day  of  usefulness  is  probably  over, 
However,  if  they  were  abolished  some  alternative  must  be  determined  upon.  This  might  involve  a  strongei 
central  government,  say  three  or  four  representatives  on  the  student  governing  board  instead  of  two. 
This  creates  an  unwieldy  group.  The  class  commissions  have  a  difficult  problem  since  the  extra-curric 
ular  activities  here  center  around  private  interest  groups.  The  classes  are  not  clearly  defined.  Individual: 
do  not  slick  in  their  own  class.  Even  some  classification  of  students  as  to  classes  is  indefinite.  The  j 
inactivity  of  the  commissions  is  not  lamentable.  The  type  of  student  government  we  now  have  is  better  I 
than  90%    of  the  other  schools,  and   as  good,   probably,   as   the  other    10%.  j 

HII RRY  PflNRnY' 

niLUni     UUIinUI  .     I'm  „ot  entirely  sure  that  the  commissions  perform  all  of  the  functions  of  govern-  !' 

menl.    But   abolish   them?     Heavens   no!     What   would  autumn  be  without  the  handshakes  of  the  clammy  i 

fisted   Thaddeus,   without   the   beaming   generosity   in    Setterdahl's  smile  as  he  trades  the  I.F.  Council  for  f 

the  Prom  job,  without  the  exquisite  idealism  of  the   open  houses  as  thev  dicker  for  "spots"   and   talk  of  l 

democracy,  without  Murphy's  "Why  that  utter  bitch"  when  he  gets  news  of  a  double  cross.    Government?  I 

Well,  not  legislation  perhaps.    But  the  rest — the  machines,  the  lobbies,  the  bosses,  the  big  deals — all  are  1 

there.    Abolish  it?    We  gotta  have  it.    It's  functional  democracy.  * 
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GLORIA  VAX  WORMEB,  PI  BETA  PHI.  in  our 

Bennington  Tweed  suit  that  is  o  joy  under  a  Winter  coat  now, 

.    i\  ^^^        and  a  fashion  first  for  Spring.  Precision-cut  five-button  cardigan  jacket. 

Matching    box-pleated    skirt.    In   glorious    new   shades — Salt   Glazed   Gray, 

Delft    Blue,    Cookie    Jar    Beige    and    Jam    Pot    Orange.    10    to    18.    $29.95 


I've  bought  2,000,000  lbs. 

of  tObaCCO/'says Arthur  Noell, 

independent  leaf  buyer  of  Durham,  N.  C. 

'So  I  know  fine  tobacco-and  that's  why  I  smoke  Luckies!' 


YT'' 


IUCK1 
[RVI 


UGARET 


Y"         /^%fA 


All  over  the  south,  tobacco  experts  like  Arthur 
Noell  know  Luckies  pay  higher  prices  to  get  the  finer  leaf. 

In  buying  tobacco,  as  in  buying  most  other  things,  you 
get  what  you  pay  for.  And  Lucky  Strike's  more  expensive 
tobaccos  are  worth  the  money  because  they're  milder. 

Before  the  auctions  open,  Lucky  Strike  analyzes  tobacco 
samples — finds  out  just  where  and  how  much  of  the  finer, 
naturally  milder  leaf  is  going  up  for  sale — then  pays  the 
price  to  get  it. 

That's  important  to  you,  especially  if  you're  smoking 
more  today.  For  the  more  you  smoke,  the  more  you  want 
such  a  genuinely  mild  cigarette. 

Among  independent  tobacco  experts — auctioneers, 
buyers  and  warehousemen — Luckies  are  the  2  to  1  kvorite. 
Why  not  smoke  the  smoke  tobacco  experts  smoke? 


With  men  who  know  tobacco  best- It's  Luckies  2  to  1 


